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Group of Warehouses in the Port of Constance. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


: exhibition of the students’ 
work at Burlington House displays 
characteristics that must give 
‘rounds for reflection as to the methods 
on Wich the school is conducted. The 
Works shown, especially those in the 


realm: of architecture and. decoration, 
ay ‘Pout as unlike anything that can 
Conceived as coming from an organised 
‘choo! of the arts as possible. Without 


desir; « to minimise the value of allowing 
* Certain individuality in artistic expres- 
‘ion, surely a school, if it is to be efficient 
4S such, should indicate a certain unity 
of aim. The Academy schools indicate 


nothing of the kind. If the student on 
entering lacks education’ in the technique 
of his art, he appears year after year to 
continue to display the same defects 
in his designs ; as he comes to the school 
he remains, barring perhaps a slight 
advance in facility of execution which he 
would probably acquire in any case. _ 
There is_no sign of any dominating 
influence such as any school, to be really 
effective, must exercise on Its pupils. 
This influence may be in one direction or 


in another, but it is bound to be there, 


if a school is to have any value at all. 
The werk at Burlington House. might 


just as well consist of a number of designs 
submitted from all over the country ; 
some show the influence of Glasgow, son e 
of Liverpool, and others display a mixture 
of merits and defects such as any 
youngster with ability would pick PP 
from the casual study of the wo 

he sees around him. In these cir- 
cumstances it must he extremely 
difficult to award the prizes, which go 
in most cases to works displaying 
marked individuality, beeause imagina- 
tion naturally goes with this quality ; 
but these same works show again and 
again a deplorable disregard of the basic 
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principles. of design. * Now these basic 
principles it is the duty of a school 
to impart, and their absence is an indica- 


tion, of its utter failure as an educatianal - 


influence. 

That the result of the teaching at 
the Royal. Academy schools is futile 
is sufficiently obvious, but the reason for 
this is not so easily determined, otherwise 
no doubt something definite would have 
been done long ago. Probably the root 
of the matter is in the lack of any national 
ideal, though some may regard this less 
as a cause than as an effect. Leaving 
this point out of the account for the 
moment, we may point out two ways 
in which a school may fail to achieve its 
purpose—the defects, maybe, lie with the 
men or the method. Education may 
he attempted on a good system, but with 
Incompetent exponents, or with able 
teachers on a defective system, and in 
both cases the result will be failure. 
Perhaps at the Royal Academy it may 
he something of both, for one would hesi- 
tate to say that a system putting some 
of the best talent of the country at the 
disposal of students could be altogether 
wrong; while one is bound to recognise 
that those members of the Royal Academy 
who visit the schools must have valuable 
instruction to impart. Probably the 
weak spot lies in the fact that no attempt 
is made to correlate and reconcile the 
divergent modes of_ individual expression 
among the visitors into one harmonious 
inethod of artistic technique. 

We know that there is an underlying 
principle on which all the arts are built 
up, and it is of the utmost importance 
that the student should- realise this, 
If he does not the criticism of the artist, 
who by instinct has passed far beyond 
this stage, is valueless to him: and it 
does not follow that because 2 man is a 
consummate artist he is able to impart 
the methods by which he arrived at his 
results, and if any advantage is to be 
derived from his criticisms they need to 
he expounded and to form the text of 
a discourse that will conduct the student 
through the intermediate stages of 
artistic development. If means are taken 
that this is supplied in the schoo! train- 
ing some result may be hoped for, but 
if not there is a probability that the 
words of even the greatest artist mav 
be valueless to the bulk of the students. 
Why one thing is artistically right and 
another wrong is a matter demanding a 
close and careful process of reasoning, if 
the knowledge 1s not there by intuition ; 
and it is this studied tuition that the 
student never, or rarely, gets from the 
rapid review of his work by the visitor. 

We presume that it is the intention of 
the Royal Academy that this should be 
supplied. by, the permanent staff, but 
if so their selection of that staff seems, 
judging by results, to have been at fault. 

Might we venture to suggest that the 
toyal Academy should take the matter 
of their schools in hand and give it their 
serious attention with a view to the entire 
revision of its methods? Quite apart 
from the schools abroad that are turning 
out excellent and consistent work, we 
uave those all over our own country, 
vear by year strengthening their own 
systems of tuition, and it appears 
nothing less than a disgrace that what 
should be the premier school of national 








THE BUILDER. 
architeeture should lag so far behind. 
We wonder how many would take the 
trouble to work in the Academy schools 
if it were not for the valuable student- 
ships and prizes offered ? And that these 
should be the main attraction to students 
is by no Means creditable to a school in 
this position and with the resources 
at the disposal of the Royal Academy of 
Arts. = 
THE VALUE OF TRAVEL. 
DO 'ed E are not surprised that Mr. G. L. 

W Elkington’s provocative paper 
at the Architectural Association 
produced a strenuoiis discussion, 

but that he should have divided the vote 
so equally is, we admit, somewhat unex- 
pected, and may be regarded as a stronger 
tribute to his powers of advocacy than 
to the justice of his contentions. Several 
speakers disclosed weak spots in his chain 
of argument, and Mr. Statham cleared 
a large area of the field of the discussion 
when he put forward the Claim that we 
were gradually eliminating the national 
element in architecture, and that the 
tendency is towards. conformity of 
method in this as in the other arts. 
This view, while disposing of the question 
of study abroad-versus study at home, 
still leaves that of the relative value of 
travel and tuition, between which Mr. 
Elkington endeavoured to strike a 
balance, undecided. Many among us will 
realise on thinking over their student 
career how intangible and how difficult 
to define is the benefit that they have 
derived from their tours of study ; and 
vet there will be few not inwardly con- 
vinced that they have received very 
great advantages from them. Is this 
conviction illusory ? We do not for a 
moment believe it ; and, though it may 
require careful analysis to say exactly 
where the benefit arises, we cannot 
edmit it as non-existent. 

For many reasons foreign travel may 
fail to help the architect and to raise the 
standard of his work; that does not 
justify the contention that it is injurious 
in itself, but only one to the effect that 
it is not in its proper place in an educa- 
tional scheme. What its place is depends 
to a large extent on the character of the 
student: with one it may come earlier 
than with another, but it will be safe 
to. say that it is better late than early. 
Far more will be gathered by one who 
has had a long and thorough course in 
the principles of design than by one who, 
having had little training in this respect, 
may devote his attention to attractive 
subjects for his pencil, regardless of 
whether they advance his knowledge of 
architectural compesition and expression. 
The experienced designer will get nothing 
but good from the study of buildings, 
whether they be those of medieval 
France, classic Greece, or far Cathay ; 
he will not be distracted by the un- 
accustomed detail and curiosities of 
construction, but will delve amid these 
to recover the spirit and intention of 
the original designer. To say that such 
studies as these do not tend to fit a man 
for work in any age or in any material 
only indicates a lack of appreciation , of 
the broad ,idealism which the problems 
of architecture demand for their satis- 
factory solution, 
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Our view may be summed up 


as 
follows : Travel and see as much as 
possible, but whet you see study 


thoroughly and analyse rather thay 
depict. Postpone your grand tour as 
long as possible, and first reach as high a 
standard as time and ability permit. in 
the art of design. That our leading 
architectural bodies recognise this prin. 
ciple is clear from the fact that the more 
important travelling studentships are 
awarded on this basis. We are not sure 
that it might not with advantage be 
extended to the remainder. 
ne ae: 


NOTES. 


We referred in. our issye 








eo of December 3 to the 
Constance. 2Ced for the architectural 


treatment of engineering 
works in connexion with docks, and take 
the opportunity of giving an illustration 
(see front pege) of two warehouse blocks 
placed at the waterside, remarkable 
for this successful grouping and dignified 
effect. In our own country it is only too 
rare to see the claims of architecture 
recognised by the engineer. 





Sir E.- J. Poynter, in 
his short address to the 
students of the Royal 
Academy and their friends on December 
10, attributed the unusual excellence of 
the designs for the decoration of a public 
building to the fact that competitors had 
been urged to study the great composi- 
tions in the National Gallery and else- 
where. No doubt full advantage wa: 
taken of the suggestion, and the great 
masters were duly laid under contribution 
for ideals; but we think another and 
perhaps greater influence is at work in 
bringing out good designs. We refer 
to the growing interest taken by the 
public in the decoration of buildings. 
and the stimulus thus given to practical 
inventiveness on the part of the artist. 
In modern times the painter has not 
worked in collaboration with the archt- 
tect and sculptor, and consequently he 
has lost touch with one of his chiel 
missions. But, partly through the success 
of Mr. Frank Brangwyn and the enter- 
prise of several architects of note, mure! 
decoration. of the right sort is gainme 
headway, and the result is reflected 
the work done in the Royal Academ) 
Schools. Students of painting 7 
beginning to realise the requirements ” 
the age, namely, that their art shall ) 
conceived with some definite decorative 
intention, and we believe the day !s not 
far distant when pictorial art unbounded 
by the gilt frame will form again a regula! 
part of the output of our best painter 
If G. F. Watts had been allowed to 
decorate the hall of Euston Station tht 
happy result might not have been 0 
long detayed. 


Mural 
Decoration. 
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The AccCIDENTAL i : . 
on in all creat 
Unenpastes. sac and, whatever artists 
may say, are invariably welcome. What 
the acid bath has done for the _ 
the furnace for the potter, and the lucky 
charged palette for the painter apa 
remain secrets of the studio. Of . 
craftsmen architects are least assiste: 


by chance because their practical aretaing 
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and the conditions. imposed .do- not. as 
, mule favour results which in other 
branches of art.can-be considered nothing 
but fortunate. Instances occur, how- 
ever, in which an unexpected effect has 
heen obtained, and one at least in London 
is remarkable, It ‘is the picturesque 
view of the St. Pancras Hotel and 
Station from the top of Pentonville Hill, 
Sir George Gilbert Scott did not foresee 
probably the result of the juxtaposition 
of his building with the body of the 
station; but from the distance the 
imposing group .of buildings appears to 
be nothing less than a noble cathedral, 
whose spires rise skywards with all the 
dignity of reality, and whose nave. is 
of stately proportions. Especially is 
this so at dusk, and in good weather, 
when the rosy haze of departing day 
makes a suitable background, the illusion 
is complete. 
RESIDENTS in the Thames 
> hg valley districts have 
noticed with relief that 
during the recent weeks of heavy rainfall 
the main river, except in the neighbour- 
hood of Maidenhead and a few other 
places, has been kept within bounds. 
The result is due to the enterprise of 
the Thames Conservancy and the activity 
of those whose duty it has been to work 
out the instructions from headquarters. 
The serious consequences of floods are 
too well known in other parts of the 
country, and in avoiding a repetition of 
the damage done a few years ago to 
riverside property the Conservators 
must be congratulated. Improvement of 
the weirs and better communication from 
lock to lock seem to be the secret of 
success in dealing with rising water. 
AN article in a Continental 
contemporary urges the 
necessity of making com- 
pulsory the impregnation of timber for 
building purposes by means of antiseptics 
capable of obviating the development 
of cryptogamic maladies. The writer 
shows that such maladies are quite as 
contagious for wood as cholera and 
the plague is for man, and that they 
are always encouraged by humidity. 
Although their existence by no means 
establishes undesirable hygienic con- 
ditions for the oceupants of buildings, 
maladies in timber are the cause of 
deterioration and sometimes of serious 
seoidenta, a point sufficiently illustrated 
'v past velumes of the Builder. In 
conclusion, the writer expresses the view 
that the only effective remedy for the 
injury done by fungoid growth is anti- 
Septic treatment, as already applied to 
railway sleepers and timber employed in 
fhginecring structures. 
pe 
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FOREIGN TRAVEL AND STUDY 
AND NATIONAL STYLE. 


A COMBINED ordinary general meetifig and 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club meeting of 
the Architectural Association was held on 
Monday at No. 18, Tufton-street, West- 
minster, S.W., Mr. Arthur Keen, President, 
in the chair. 

Mr. E. Gunn, Hon. Secretary, having read 
the minutes of last meeting, it was announced 
that the Life Class, under Professor Alston, 
will begin on January 11. The fee for the 
course of twenty-four evenings is 1/. 4s. 

Mr. G. Leonard Elkington then read the 
following paper, entitled — 


THAT FOREIGN STUDY AND TRAVEL 
RETARD THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
NATIONAL STYLE. 


** All styles of architecture in the past have 
owed their origin primarily to a desire to 
build in beauty, for from this desire there 
arose, in a perfectly natural way, a seeking 
after novelty. This seeking led to the pro- 
duction of new forms, and of these those that 
gave most pleasure were reproduced. Thus 
the styles came about, to wax and to wane, 
to live or to die as the future might decide. 

From a genesis such as this to the culmina- 
tion of any style is a long step, for the 
evolution of architecture, depending as it 
does on external conditions, must necessarily 
be slow. It is owing to imperfect knowledge, 
insufficient appreciation, and even complete 
ignorance of very many of these external 
conditions that a proper understanding of 
architecture is so extraordinarily difficult. 
It is for these reasons that architecture ‘is 
so often regarded from an entirely wrong 
standpoint, with unfortunate results, I am 
afraid, for the impression thereby gained is 
presented in false 0 9a and the lesson 
to be learnt is misread. Not only is this to 
the detriment of the learner, but when his 
learning is subsequently applied in the 
exercise of his art it is to the detriment of 
that art also. This, in my view, is one of 
the ever-present dangers of too close a study 
of the architecture of the past. 

The Roman Empire and Architecture. 

Let me endeavour to explain by taking 
the architecture of a civilisation which, in 
its relation t6 other co-existent civilisations, 
occupied a position more or less analogous 
to that held by our own State at the present 
time. I refer to the Roman Empire. There 
we find a people whose dominating influence 
led to colonial expansion, a people with cities 
great and small, patricians and plebs, plenty 
and poverty, virtue and vice, intellect and 
ignorance, possessing, in fact, all the con- 
comitant elements in greater or less degree- 
of a highly developed civilisation. The 
lesson to be learnt from its architecture 
should surely be applicable to our own. Has 
it been learnt with advantage? I say “No.” 
Can it be learnt? I say “No.” And why 
not ? I think for several reasons. 
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First. and foremost, I suggest. that it is 
beyond human power for any student to so 
blind himself to the state of civilisation in 
which he has been brought up that he could 
sufficiently suppress his own entity in the 
attempt to correctly realise a state which 
exis centuries ago. I say that it is 
impossible for him, though he knows from 
beginning to end such contemporary litera- 
ture and history as have come down to us, 
to acquire sufficient intimate knowledge of 
Roman ideals and of Roman ways to become, 
in fact, sufficiently Roman to appreciate, or to 
depreciate, except by hazard, the merits of the 
Roman style. If this be so, how, I ask, is 
he to form a proper judgment of Roman 
architecture? And in the absence of a 
proper judgment, how could he form a correct 
estimate of its worth ? How can he tell 
with any pretence to accuracy the extent 
to which it met the conditions of life that 
then existed, the extent to which it reflected 
the knowledge of the day when it flourished ? 
And yet to my mind it is imperative that 
this knowledge should be first obtained 
if the result of the study is to be of prac- 
tical -value to him, for without that 
knowledge he may be led into merely wasting 
his time. 5 | 

But I shall be told the object of our study 
is not to see how far Roman architecture 
was suited to the requirements of the Roman 
civilisation, but to inquire into its suitability 
for the requirements of this present day. 
What a palpable admission of enfeebled 
faculties does not the mere nature of this 


inquiry convey, what indisputable evidence 


does it not afford ef forgetfulness of that 
consistently progressive movement that has 
characterised the slow evolution of architec- 
ture from its crudest beginnings ? And yet 
it is an inquiry that has unblushingly been 
made but a short time ago in our architec- 
tural history for unfortunate reasons, and 
with a disastrous result, as I will endeavour 
to explain later. 

For the present let me remind you of 
several factors that intervene to prevent the 
accurate determination of an inquiry of such 
a trifling nature. The examples of Roman 
architecture that remain to us are in varying 
states of decay. They are very few in number, 
spread, too, over a wide area. In their 
pristine beauty, when they might have been 
able to impart more information than they 
can now give us, they would have surely 
represented different values in the architec- 
tural scale. These remaining examples re- 
present also, comparatively speaking, a 
narrow range of types or classes of buildings. 
Here, then, is the field of your inquiry—a 
field of wide boundaries but producing a 
limited crop. Your equipment for the task 
I will assume to be as perfect as that I 
have insisted on a little while ago as essential. 
You spend five years or so, in indefatigable 
study, sketching, measuring, photographing 
what exists, in exercising your imagination 
to restore what has gone—an ideal student, 
in fact. 

You will, like an architectural jackal, 
unearth the moss of ages to uncover the 
bones of a dead past, but the soul of that 
past is beyond your grasp. You may dis- 
cover in your ghoulish task how those bones 
were joined one to the other, but the spirit 
in which they were so joined you cannot 
reveal, for it is gone. 

You will come back with a superficial 
knowledge of the outward forms of two or 
three or more individual units of that vast 
fabric of Roman architecture—only a super- 
ficial knowledge, I say, backed with plenty 
of conjecture. You will read a paper fore 
this Association or the Institute, which will 
be favourably received. You will nig 
be inveigled into writing a book on the 
subject whereby many another student ma, 
be led from the correct path. But you will 
have learnt nothing that will tend to advance 
the architecture of to-day. Your first job 
will probably be as dismal a failure as can 
be imagined, and your first client; when he 
has his second commisssion to give, will look 
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up some old studio friend of yours who did not 
get the Travelling Studentship. 

I have mentioned Roman architecture as 
an instance where the conditions by which it 
grew and flourished are only imperfectly 
known to us to-day, but I do hold that 
similar difficulties arise to prevent a true 
understanding of other architectures, such as 
those of Egypt, Greece, and the Medieval 
Church amongst others. And without that 
true understanding being obtained I ask of 
the form of study we have under considera- 
tion, Cut bono ? 


A Knowledge of Architecture of the Past. 

i do not say that we should not study 
trem at all, for I cannot conceive any archi- 
t»ctural training of value that does not 
include in its syllabus a comprehensive 
re riew of the development of architecture 
in the sequence of historic styles. But that 
review, to my mind, should play the same 
put in the training as does the learning of 
Litin and Greek as dead ‘languages in the 
e lucation of a cultured English gentleman— 
tiat is to say, it should be a means only to 
an end. I believe that an all-sufficient 
knowledge of the architecture of the past 
can now be acquired without spending 
perhaps the most valuable part of your life 
in seeking it in person on the spot, for it is 
in those years that immediately follow the 
scudent’s career as a pupil or in the schools 
that his mind is in its most expansive con- 
dition and when impressions of a lasting 
nature are received most readily. It is cruel 


to suggest that such a mind is worthily, 


empioyed in attempting to unravel problems 
of the past in some out-of-the-way place 
abroad, and with all the difficulties I have 
mentioned in the way of obtaining a proper 
understanding. And, when it is recollected 
that it is the most: promising students that 
meet this fate, I say it is nothing less than 
intellectual ostracism of the worst type by 
the powers that be in the shape of those 
architectural autocrats who control the 
immediate destinies of our students. Per- 
haps, however, they are jealous of dawning 
genius, and regard travelling studentships as 
a species of architectural Siberia. 

Now, I hold that those five years of the 
lives of our most promising students would 
be better devoted to unravelling the problems 
of the present in their own native land. 
Goodness knows there are national problems 
enough to be unravelled, and it is surely 
only by unravelling them that a national 
style will be developed. As we get older we 
are inevitably more and more inclined to 
shirk serious attempt at their solution, so 
engrossed do we become in building up a 
balance at our bank. It is the young men 
such as those I have indicated who should 
be in the front rank of the force tackling 
those problems. Whry, then, consign them 
to outpost duty ? This is the principle of 
the proposition I submit to you. 


Commissions in Connexion with 
Public Buildings. 


t is not for me to indicate precisely how 
those services could best be utilised for the 
purpose I have in view, but I offer as a mere 
suggestion that, say, a minister of fine arts 
should have the bestowal of a number of 
commissions in connexion with some of our 
public buildings. Instead of a travelling 
studentship the successful student, the 
student with knowledge, should have one 
of these commissions given to him. His 
training would have been such, if the princip]> 
of my proposition be recognised, as would 
enable him to make the best of this reward 
for his study, and I cannot help thinking 
that by this means the cause of a national 
architecture would be advanced, if only by 
indirect means at first. I have too much 
confidence in the value of the “‘ young man ”’ 
in architecture to think otherwise. 

Contrast the position I have suggested 
with that which obtains. What interest does 
the public take in our travelling students 7 
Does it really care whether_the influence of 
the travelling students’ work upon current 
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architecture is for good or for bad? It 
cannot even decide, because it is in ion 
of no criterion by which the work may be 
judged, 

Reward the successful student as I have 
indicated, set the people a national standard 
they can look up to, and I believe much ‘will 
be done to awaken public interest in him 
and in his work, and, what is more im- 
portant, in architecture generally. And then 
architecture will advance appreciably, the 
good architect will make his ten per cent. 
as easily as he now makes his five per cent. 
with difficulty, and the ery of the registra- 
tionist will no longer be heard in the land. 

But this happy state is unfortunately 
mere suggestion. ; 

I have referred, very superficially, I am 
afraid, to some of the dangers attending 
architectural study abroad in referring to 
what we understand as real or serious study, 
and the observations I made with regard to 
the particular instance I took apply with 
greater or less force to all styles of architec- 
ture, of no matter what age or country other 
than our own, 


Travel and Enlarging the View. 

I do not think it necessary to make more 
than a brief mention of that form of travel 
and study which is sometimes advocated as 
conducive to the enlarging of our view. I 
allude, of course, to that hurried, casual so.t 
of study which is done with a portmanteau 
in one hand and a sketch-book in the other. 
I have never heard it seriously claimed for 
it that it is of any lasting or material benefit 
to anybody. It admittedly enlarges the view, 
whatever that may mean precisely, But 
the process, though pleasant, is not always 
desirable, for the brain is liable to be overfed 
with mental food not easily or quickly 
assimilated, so to speak, and the mind is 
apt to suffer in consequence from the -nasty 
effects of an architectural indigestion. A 
good deal, of course, depends on the patien’, 
but traces of the malady are often discernible 
in his subsequent work. 

In some cases you will find an advocate 
of this view-enlarging process who will argue 
that he has never suffered from the ill- 
effects I have mentioned. It is a line of 
argument somewhat analogous to the con- 
tention that So-and-So must be a good 
citizen because he has never been locked 
up; but before you accept his argument 
look carefully to see whether it is not a case 
of a brain so empty that it can never be fed 
sufficiently, much less overfed. 


Alien Features in Work. 

The chief objection I have from the point 
of view of the development of a national style 
to this form of travelling study is the ten- 
dency it fosters to introduce alien features 
into the work of the student or practitioner, 
In these enlightened days I will not even hint 
at mere copyism, but I do say that, however 
strong a man may be to avoid any conscious 
imitation, he is bound to be influenced sub- 
consciously by what he has seen. For that 
reason I hold he should confine his study to 
his.own country when his work is to lead 
to the development of a national style. 


Foreign Study and Development. 

Now, those who are unable to accept my 
proposition must of necessity take the view 
that foreign study and travel do not retard 
the development of a national style. To 
prove their contention properly would in- 
volve them in the necessity of subjecting 
the condition and value of architectural art 
in England at the present day to a critical 
examination and estimate. I think this 
should only be undertaken by those whose 
special qualifications fit them for the task, 
for it is obvious that the field of inquiry 
would be so vast, and the bases and factors 
of valuation so diverse, that the task would 
be stupendous. 

But presume that that task were under- 
taken not by those who will oppose me, but 
by the most capable. and enlightened jury 
that you could imagine. . I think you would 
find that every member of the jury would 
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deem it | to present a separate 
report of a nature conflicting with the 
reports of his colleagues. In fact, | believe 
that they would only agree upon one opinion 
with any approach to unanimity, and that 
is that much, but not all, of ‘our current 
architecture is deplorably unsatisfactory. 

With that Neel will agree, because 
disagreement would imply some sense, at 
any rate, of satisfaction in things as they 
are, an attitude that cannot be even dreamt 
of as an attribute of the true artist or sincere 
student. But whether you agree or not 
really does not matter. The reasons promp - 
ing your action, whatever it may be, arc 
exactly similar to those which would have 
compelled my jury to approximate or diverge 
in their attempt to estimate the worth of our 
current architecture ; and, strange to say, it 
is for analogous reasons that each membcr 
of my jury would be able to support h’s 
colleagues in that one opinion to which they 
all could subscribe. : 

It is simply a matter of ideals. You, ard 
the members of my jury, only regard tle 
aie from the point of view of seeirg 
10w far yours or their particular ideals are 
satisfied, It is from the adoption of thee 
personal points of view that we obtain 
collective criticism of a more or less indeter- 
minate nature and of dubious value. Therel y 
are we deprived of any trustworthy informa- 
tioa as to whether we individually are gropirg 
in the dark and wasting our time, or working 
properly as we should to the advancement 
of architecture. It is no mere difficulty of 
the imagination this, the lack of opportunity 
of obtaining trustworthy information. It 1s 
a difficulty I have experienced myself, and 
one which, I venture to think, has been {elt 
at some time or other by all thinking students 
of architecture. It is a difficulty that should 
be promptly removed. 

I am forced to the conclusion that if there 
could be substituted for the disquieting 
variety of our individual ideals one definite 
and noble aim in architecture that would 
appeal so irresistibly to all of us, from the 
Royal Academician downwards to the merest 


tyro in the Architectural Association School, 


that we were voluntarily drawn with all the 
enthusiasm and fervour that you can 
imagine to work consistently and loyally to 
its attempted realisation, then, not only 
would the difficulty to which I have referred 
be removed, but you would have an architec- 
ture with a purpose—an architecture orth 
living for. 

What that definite aim should proj erly Le 
is a subject worthy of separate inquiry ; but 
obviously to be of the value I have in my 
mind it must be an ideal of so loity 4 
standard that it can never be fully attained. 
But I do suggest that a truly national sty le 
is a most excellent substitute to go on with, 
and it is to hasten, if it be possible. the 
development of this that I ask you to agree 
to my proposition this evening. 

The Architecture of Pre-Renaissance Days. 

I do not think that anyone will question 
the statement that in pre-Renaissance ‘ays 
the wsthetic value of the buildings was 
largely achieved with the assistance i 
potent force exercised by the Chureh on ' : 
builders, a force which compelled «ac! 
workman of his very faith to make bs 
work beautiful. We must admit, too. hav we 
regard to the haphazard building eerbods 
the time, that the architecture was singw'\") 
successful and beautiful, and that «/ien 
judged, so far as we can now do s0, [ro 
the point of view of fitness it 1s fully endow« r 
with national characteristics. Now, one 
the reasons why this architecture was " 
successful was that: it had progress? 
slowly on the lines by which all “se ee 
styles of the past had matured— that : hes 
say, by means of knowledge suppie. 
tradition, and with an aim of an insp!r e 
natareaivaye in vier. The i 
this aim is now often difficult a ‘e vely that 

ry casi we feel instinctive y ; 
it really existed. And for so long as the cit 
in social condition and the advance 
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of know had proceeded slowly so 
Jong did tradition prosper and so long had 
the evolution of architecture kept pace. 

At the Renaissance social conditions 
changed 80 ary and knowledge leapt 
forward at 8 a bound, that architecture 
by evolution was left behind, and so died the 
old order as the living expression of the day. 
But it was a lingering death, for tradition 
dies hard. 


The Architect and Architecture. 

Now, one of the most interesting outcomes 

of the new order was the initial appearance 
on the scene of the architect in the sense that 
the word is understood to-day. Hence- 
forward the knowledge and practice of all 
that architecture means was to be centred 
in the individual. The destiny of architec- 
ture lay in the lap of the future and 
in the hands of the architects. How has 
architecture fared at their hands in this 
country? The rise and fall of Anglo- 
Palladianism, the rise and fall of Anglo- 
Greek, the battle of the styles, the rise 
and fall of the Gothic revival, the age of 
eclecticism, our present position—do not these 
point all too forcibly to the only answer we 
can honestly give to my question? Surely 
we are not proud of so gloomy a record of 
bright hopes recurring only to be snuffed out 
in dismal failure. It points, only too elo- 
uently, I think, to the fact that our pre- 
ecessors have squandered the — in- 
heritance left us by Inigo Jones and Wren, and 
that they have failed in their trusteeship 
of the trust reposed in them by the Renais- 
sance, 

This is not the time or place for us to 
consider all the external circumstances 
which may have led to the sorry state I have 
mentioned, for I admit that the architects of 
the period were not wholly to blame. It is 
only necessary for us to reflect now upon the 
two factors which, in my view, undoubtedly 
conduced to this degeneration in order that 
we shall not similarly fail in handling so much 
of the inheritance as remains to us. These 
two factors are the head and tail of my 
proposition. 


Lack of Definite Aim. 

It was the absence of any definite aim 
such as that which characterised pre-Renais- 
sance architecture, the lack of a Aefinite end 
such as I suggest would be afforded by a 
national style, that led to the restlessness, 
the readiness to clutch at straws, the help- 
lessness that is only too apparent in many 
of the works of the period under observation. 
It was the want of this moving spirit that 
led to the gradual misunderstanding of the 
principles and the misapplication of the 
essentials of architecture that can be dis- 
cerned all too clearly in the works of even a 
few years ago. 

[t was surely, I think, the recognition of 
this lack of definite aim that led to the 
establishment of various schools of thought 
and writing, which, by the extraordinary 
fervour and bitterness with which th 
assailed their opponents, have done so muc 
to belittle the architect in the estimation of 
the public, and so little to rectify, except in 
8 cumulative sense, what they knew to be 
wrong. It was the outcome of this lack of 
deiinite aim that led to the practice of 
ex‘ensive travel and study, whereby we have 
been involved in various gymnastics with the 
principles of our art. Thanks to the practice, 
the architects of a few generations ago 
became adepts in conjuring with the details 
ot architecture, but they found it essential 
to reassure the public in the oft-repeated 
cry. “ There is really no deception ! ’ 

i = bes pose will be seriously main- 
taln at those ms, passing 
Phases, | Or i ik tom what fom 
‘ill—which I have mentioned can be con- 
sidered as a development of that architec- 
‘ure which gave us the work of Wren, and 
(do not think it essential to quote at the 
(resent time any particular instances as 
‘ending to prove or di my case, for 
whilst I am to admit that 
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individually very many of the buildings of 
the period I accuse are not without some 
merit of their own—regarding them from the 
or of their neighbours—I think we 
should remember that it is not the work of 
the few that makes the architecture of the 
day, but the work of the many. And for 
that reason I prefer to take a wide view. 


The Future. 

Now, though the past has been gloomy, 
the clouds that have lowered on our architec- 
ture are lifting to reveal a horizon rosy with 
the dawn of enlightenment and full of good 
promise for the future. I suppose that the 
advocates of foreign travel and study will 
claim the credit for this. But, though I 
would give the devil his due, I think this 
pleasing prospect results rather as the first- 
fruits of the school instruction in architec- 
ture so happily introduced by the foundation 
of this Association. The system, to my 
mind, sets a definite aim before the student, 
even if that aim be so lowly as a desire 
to please his instructor, and the collective 
working it affords to an ideal, if it only be 
the personal ideal of the master, is a step 
in the right direction to promoting the spirit 
that educated the medieval builder with such 
success, ° 

I say that foreign travel and study may 
have been necessary in the days when 
primary architectural education was only to 
be acquired in the form of pupilage to an 
individual master of more or less doubtful 
capacity or willingness to teach, but I 
contend that the result of the practice on 
the development of our architecture was 
disastrous. And I therefore ask you to say 
that at the present time foreign travel and 
study are not essential, and, from your own 
knowledge and experience rather than from 
this poor advocacy of mine, to agree that 
they retard the development of a national 
style.” 


Mr. C. G. Boutcher, 
in opposing Mr. Elkington’s proposition, 
maintained that foreign study and travel did 
not retard the development of a national 
style. From the very earliest times- our 
architecture had been under the influence of 
foreign travel for the simple reason that we 
were always a travelling nation ; it was one 
of those inborn characteristics of our race. 
During the time of the Crusades, right on 
through the XIIIth, XIVth, XVth, and 
XVIth centuries, our architecture, that 
splendid national architecture which had 
never been surpassed, was constantly under 
the influence of foreign study and travel, 
and what was the result? Was it other 
than a perfectly national style? And was 
its development retarded in any way what- 
ever by this foreign influence? He said 
most emphatically “No!” Henry III. was 
inspired by what he saw in France, and 
Amiens and Rheims were reflected in the 
work at Westminster. Why, the pointed 
arch, the very nucleus, the very foundation 
of the whole style had been attributed to 
Eastern influence brought back by the 
Crusaders! And then our bishops, the 
actual architects themselves in those days, 
were not they mostly foreigners—Lanfranc, 
Anselm, and, above all, St. h of Lincoln ? 
ing this period our architecture was 
always under the influence of foreign travel ; 
it was not retarded in any way by this 
influence, and the result was a style of 
architecture in beauty and of 
an entirely national character. As to the 
Renaissance, here we had a movement 
brought about by foreign study and travel. 
Was Francois Premiére work like Jacobean ? 
Was there any resemblance between the 
work of Mansard and Wren? And yet we 
knew that in 1665 Wren erage agen or 
this time all the t artists of the reign o 
Louis XIV. wane th Gale zenith, and build- 
ings were being erected which could not fail 
to excite the admiration of such a genius 
as Wren. The Cupola of Les Invalides, the 
Louvre, and many others, Wren’s corre- 
spondence showed that he surveyed these 
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buildings with a full appreciation of their 
beauties and a due sense of their defects. 

He visited many chateaux, and we find him 

in communication with Mansard, Le Vau, and 

Bernini. Now was the development of 

English Renaissance retarded by Wren’s 

foreign travel ? -Wren saw these things, was 

inspired by them, and then came home and 

tackled his own English problem in his own 

English way. As in the Gothic, so was it 

in the Renaissance age. We developed a 

style of architecture entirely English, entirely 

national, inspired and influenced by foreign 

study and travel, but certainly not retarded. 

And why was this so? A national style was 

the outcome of national requirements and 

national temperament, and while these two 

factors were the chief consideration it was 

impossible for foreign study and travel to 

retard the development of a national style. 

Mr. Elkington gave a graphic description of 

a budding genius sent by the powers that be 

to an architectural Siberia for a period of 

five years to waste the most promising years 

of his life in the ghculish task of unearthing 

the remains of a dead age. Could anything 

be more misleading? What travelling 

studentship expected, or indeed wants, 

such a sacrifice ? What travelling student, 

other than perhaps a Prix de Rome, ever 

thought of spending his time in this way ? 

What Mr. Elkington entirely ignored was the 

real genuine earnest student, Astudent who 

went abroad actually saw the marvellous pro- 

ductions he had read about with his own eyes, 

under their own skies. To see them was the 

only way to get inspiration from them, and 
this was the only way to learn any real 
lesson from them. And at the end of his 
holiday he returned with a few sketches, a 
few measured drawings, which were nothing 
really ; they were only the outward and 
visible sign. A metamorphosis had taken 
place in the very soul of the man; he was 
no longer that imaginative being t':.:t lef; 

the schools “with his mind in the ost 
expansive condition” ; he was no longer a 
person full of fantastic notions, but he was 
an artist; he had seen magnificent concep. 
tions carried out; he had seen minor diffi- 
culties overcome in a subtle manner, for he 
had studied modern as well as ancient work ; 
what were visions had become realities to be 
recalled for inspiration whenever necessary ; 
and he returned equipped with every weapon 
for overcoming difficulties, and was, in fact, 
now just in that position to tackle Mr. 
Elkington’s national problems. If Mr. 

Elkington’s scheme was the only alternative 
to foreign travel, then let us stick to the latter. 
The scheme was one whereby the best 
students, upon completing their schooling or 
pupilage, were given a commission. The 
very idea of such a thing was preposterous. 
As to works of the past, what amount of 
reading or study would ever convey the full 
meaning of such examples as one saw ? One 
hour spent in their company would give more 
inspiration, would actually teach more than 
reading about them for a week. The whole 
matter really came to this in the end: a 
national style depended absolutely upon 
national requirements and national tempera- 
ment, and therefore there should be one 
definite idea in the mind of every student, 
one underlying principle which must never be 
lost sight of, and that was fitness. If a build- 
ing was well suited for the purpose for which 
it was designed, in plan, construction, and 
appearance, then it was good architecture. 
ti it did not serve the yonee for which it 
was intended, then it was Mapes 
If the t this before them he was con- 
viewed an while foreign study and travel 
would increase knowledge, would inspire 
them to great thoughts, it would never in 
any way retard the development of a 
national style. 

Mr. A. T. Bolton 

said he had come to listen to Mr. Elkington 
a It had been very 
well 


one, and Sh "3 saying that 

“ Home staying io bodaer dail * 

would best apply, only he suspected that 
Cc 
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Mr. Elkington had been abroad himself. One 
advantage of travel was that of seeing 
architecture on a very much larger scale. 
A young student put the matter to him. as 
Mr. Elkington had done, and he (the speaker) 
replied: How would you know whether a 
cornice ought to be 3 ft. or 4 ft. deep? The 
reply was: By experience. To which he 
answered; You cannot get that experience 
better than by study and measurement of 
old buildings. It was the seeing of buildings 
and the actual measuring of them that gave 
them confidence and enabled them to give 
off-hand the sections required. That calm 
study and handling of buildings could be 
done in this country, of course, but it could 
be done on a larger scale abroad, and in most 
cases with greater facility, because of the 
customary courtesy and interest of foreign 
owners and officials. Abroad, again, a 
student could pursue his studies free from 
those distractions which they were exposed 
to at home. The great architects of the past 
had been tremendous students of what had 
gone before them. He once had had the 
curiosity to count up how many measured 
drawings there were in Palladio’s book, and 
he found there were between ninety and one 
hundred, quite apart from his separate book 
on the Roman baths. Palladio was, of 
course. a foreigner in Rome. Inigo Jones 
and Wren and Chambers were also men who 
had seen and studied works of the past, and 
it was the same in all periods and ages ; 
there was never a time in which the past had 
not been largely drawn upon, and he thought 
that would always be so, because it was by 
observation and reflection on what had gone 
before that we could arrive at what to do in 
the present and in the future. The line of 
argument that Mr. Elkington might have 
taken was in reference to the harm some- 
times done by rapid touring by those who 
were filled with enthusiasm for what they 
had but imperfectly understood, in that 
they failed to trace the traditional originals 
from which master works were descended. 
Look, for instance, at the long descent of the 
staircase of the Chateau of Blois from a series 
of examples due to the French love of circular 
stairs and compare it with the Italian between 
walls type,used by the Romans, and theEnglish 
open newel, such as Hatfield, arising from 
hereditary love and practice of carpentry. He 
would be sorry to think that students should 
give heed to the view that there was nothing 
to be learnt from abroad, because he believed 
that that was far from the fact. It was a 
most useful thing for a student when he had 
reached the end of his studies to see even 
such an apparently unprofitable architecture 
as Egyptian. There was a great deal to be 
learnt from a style which no one would 
think of copying, for one saw how the main 
effects of architecture were obtained by men 
and methods totally unfamiliar. If archi- 
tects of the past could go to foreign countries 
and study without detriment, present-day 
students could be trusted to do the same and 
to exercise the same discretion. Reflect that 
Inigo Jones turned away from the Barocco 
of the Italy of his day. He did not think 
there was anything but good to be got from 
& thoughtful study of foreign architecture. 


Mr. H. H. Statham 

said, in reading the titleof the paper he 
thought they were to be referred back to 
Gothic, which, if anything, was our national 
style, but Mr. Elkington attacked us for not 
having carried on the tradition of Inigo Jones 
and Wren. But where did Inigo Jones, of all 
men in the world, get his style? He was 
not Inigo Jones until he went to Italy. He 
went there and came back with a great 
style, which was the foundation of our 
Renaissance, and Inigo Jones was an example 
of foreign travel and its influence. As to 
the advantage to be derived from the study 
of Egyptian architecture, an illustration of 
that was afforded in part of St. George's 
Hall, Liverpool, where an original piece of 
English architecture could be seen which 
was due without doubt to the influence on 
Eimes of Egyptian architecture from which 
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he had got one of his most original ideas. 
But what was national architecture? The 
time for that was past. In the days when 
national architectures were worked out each 
country was cut off by ‘the difficulties of 
travel, and each country—-and England more 
particularly, as it was an island—worked out 
its own style without much temptation to 
reproduce from other countries. But it was 
different now, and it was impossible for one 
country to remaia —_ in the way of the 
Middle Ages. The architecture in public build- 
ings of Vienna, Paris, New York was practically 
the same architecture at the present time, 
and if he did not say so of Berlin it was 
because Berlin architecture was inferior. The 
Japanese were now beginning to build their 
public buildings in what they called the 
European style. We were on the eve of a 
world style, not a national style, and this 
idea of a national style was rather a delusion. 
The climates of countries were still unaltered, 
and, of course, climate affected architectural 
detail ; but his opinion was that we were comi 

to a style of the whole civilised world, 

not a national style, which was a chimera 
of the past. Apart from that, the study of 
styles which had existed must be of advan- 
tage to every architect. Architecture was a 
great tradition, and all styles were influenced 
by those that had gone before, and the 
architect who knew most of that was not 
only pursuing the study of the test 
possible interest intellectually, but was 
more likely to be most original; he would 
have his mind filled with new ideas to be 
used for new suggestions, and that was the 
real object and end of foreign travel and 
study of buildings on the site. 


Mr. H. Cox 

said it would have been better if Mr. Elking- 
ton had dealt with the use and abuse of 
foreign travel and study. As to a national 
style, he should say there never had been one 
which had not been affected by foreign 
study, and the national style was not made 
by the architect, but by the outcome of the 
wish of the public. Internationalism would 
produce a cosmopolitan style over the whole 
civilised world. 


Mr. H. B. Elkington 

said the whole question seemed to be: What 
is a national style? Mr. Statham referred 
to Gothic as the only real English style, but 
in France and Italy they had Gothic. He 
thought Mr. Statham would have been more 
correct had he said Tudor. He thought that 
one of the most important things they learnt 
in travelling ab and looking at buildings 
was classical proportion; that could be 
learnt very much better that way than from 
books or drawings. 


Mr. L. M. Yetts 

said that no one had touched on the effect 
on style of material. Surely all the styles 
were affected by material ? They must agree 
with Mr. Statham’s remarks when they saw 
the strides that were being made by ferro- 
concrete construction ; it was a world-wide 
material, and the more it was used the more 
the different stryles all over the world would 
tend to become like one another. 


Mr. Allan Snow 
said he did not agree with Mr. Boutcher. He 
believed that great harm was done to the 
student by the stimulation of his imagination 
as a result of foreign travel. It too often 
meant mental indigestion. 

Mr. V. R. Talvalker having spoken, 


Mr. H. W. Brittan 

said one went abroad to study beauty, and 
there was a great deal in primitive beauty 
to be overcome. The paper was a plea for 
protection in architecture, and he believed 
in the free importation of foreign ideas. The 
best way to see foreign works was by going 
to the site. Not to see them through the 
eyes of supposed authorities. He thought a 
national style would be a very monotonous 
thing. There was something wreng about the 
existing state of architecture. As Whistler 
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said, we did not have French mathematics 
and English mathematics, but mathematics, 
and that could be applied to art broadly, 


Mr. H. A. Hall 


asked if the most unsatisfactory archite; ture 
of the day was done by the men who 
travelled. He did not think it was. [; there 
was one class of work which we could claim 
to be national, it was our domestic work 
and the work of Mr. Norman Shaw was aouhe 
of the finest in the world. As was well 
known, Mr. Shaw was a great traveller. 


Mr. D. A. Forster 


spoke in favour of foreign travel, but said a 
man must not confine himself to foreign 
travel; he must study English work also, 
— apt to go abroad and neglect English 
work. 


Mr. Stanley Hamp 

isagreed with the motion. It was im- 
possible to understand some buildings from 
photographs and drawings. Architecture or 
any art was the individualism of the artist, 
and it was only by giving him the fullest 
opportunity of seeing what was done abroad 


by other men that the artist could do his 
best. 


The Chairman 


said that Mr. Elkington had taken up an 
untenable position the logical outcome of 
which was that no one should go out of his 
own village to study. There was just as 
much difference between the architecture in 
the different parts of this island as between 
English work and the work, say, of Nor- 
mandy. How far were we to go if we were 
not to study foreign architecture? Mr. 
Elkington had said that development in 
architectural style must be slow, but all 
must admit that architecture was the servant 
of the state, and that it must progress just 
as social conditions progress. — crt 
rogressed more rapidly ; the early styles 
Reecleped very slowly the later ones more 
rapidly ; the y Bate Bal more rapidly than 
the Gothic; and after the Renaissance we 
had one style succeeding another in rapid 
succession, and we came to our own time 
when development must be rapid and com- 
prehensive. We had such facilities for move- 
ment, social and intellectual intercourse— 
science moving rapidly and everything in 4 
state of transition—that it was inevitable 
that architecture would go in the same way. 
A hopeful outlook was indicated by Mr. 
Statham as to a world-wide style. We 
should have people in different parts of the 
world expressing varying needs in much the 
same language. 


Mr. G. | Elkington, ; 
in reply, said in regard to Mr. Bolton 
remarks as to the greater facilities for study 
abroad, they could appreciate that, but surely 
the difficulty of stud >in Englandwas no real 
reason for studying abroad! Rather remove 
the difficulties in England. Mr. Bolton + 
mitted that study was possible in England 
and that was a point rather lost siglit 0 
The more study given to the work o! ou 
own country the better it would be for our 
work when trying to develop 4 ation 
style. Much of the discussion had 908 
away from the proposition, and had m 
directed .to whether a national style we 
desirable. Instudying how foreign hereon 
Stem te hey were, ering Now © 
their , they were g ho 
feel with Fifficulties which were not similar ( ? 
our own difficulties. Our country Ae 
unworthy country ; there was good wor yo 
in it—modern work which would comp “ 
with work of the past—and this was tee 
studying if only to realise the difficulties ¢ zs 
how they were overcome. As to hasty ae 
he did not see how a man could do ett 
much good abroad in less than five em 
and they could not afford as ne 2 oe, 
As to the travels of Inigo Jones mS oe 
what else could they dot The co Sakiy 
were different then, and Wren was £0 rankly 
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English that if he had been alive at the 


present time he did not think Wren would 
have gone to Paris, but would have confined 
his attention to this country. Mr. Statham’s 
idea of a world-wide architecture was a 
charming one, but if a national style was 
difficult to get, a world-wide one, which 
would have to overcome difficulties of 
climate, national temperament, local condi- 
tions, ete., would be far more difficult to 
obtain. It was a high ideal, but it would 
be beyond their reach for the next five or 
ten generations. The Japanese had been 
mentioned, but as to their painting works, 
at all events, he thought the work they had 
recently done, since they had travelled and 
imbibed foreign ideas, showed a distinct 
difference in quality. Their modern work, 
from the point of view of artistic excellence, 
was not worthy of the old world; it was a 
weak copy of Western ideas seen through 
Japanese eyes. He asked them to look at 
the question from the widest point of view, 
and if they did he thought they would see 
enough to make them support his resolution. 
It was true that our domestic work had 
reached a high state of perfection and that 
our ecclesiastical work was admired by 
foreigners, whereas our civic work was not. 
And that was because tradition had played 
a great part in both our domestic and 
ecclesiastical work. On the general question— 
Why should not Italian and French archi- 
tects come in their thousands to study here ? 
—it was because they were busy studying in 
their own countries. That suggested the 
question of the Academic system in France, 
but there there was a more coherent expres- 
sion and a closer approximation to national 
style than here. They must not let custom 
overrule their reason, and he asked them to 
agree with him that foreign travel for the 
purpose of the study of architecture was a 
false idea from beginning to end. 

On a show of hands, twenty-two voted for 
the motion and twenty-four against. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on January 9, when 
Mr. H. H. Statham will read a paper on 
“ Architecture as Plan and Section.” The 
mesting then terminated. 


VISIT TO THE ROYAL AUTOMOBILE 
CLUB, PALL MALL. 


A special visit to this building was 
arranged on December’ 10, by permission of 
the architects, Messrs. Mewes & Davis and 
E. Keynes Purchase, in order that members 
might have an opportunity of seeing the 
decoration of the rooms in progress. A later 
hia My proposed when the building is com- 
pleted, 

The site on the south of Pall Mall is a fine 
one, overlooking Carlton-gardens in the rear. 
A doubly axial plan has been adopted, 
centring around an elliptical vestibule, the 
chief apartments being on the east, west, 
and south sides of the site. The main 
central entrance from Pall Mall leads to an 
entrance-hall at street level with porters’ and 
messengers’ rooms to right and left. Short 
lights of steps ascend from the east, west, 
and south of the hall, those to east and west 
leading respectively to the reception-rooms 
tor ladies and strangers, the former adjoining 
‘ve restaurant and the latter the club-room. 
The south, or main, flight leads to the central 
vestibule, from which the chief staircase and 
‘8 are approached, and by short corridors 
“i the major axis to the. restaurant and 

‘b-room ; off. these corridors are service 
id cloak rooms. The lower ground floor is 
U-voted chiefly to the - kitchen, with its 
, ‘ehsive offices and the upper part of the 
- "ger rooms in: the basement, namely, the 

imming-bath, gymnasium, and racquets- 
‘urts.” Below the kitchen quarters is a 
~mplete Turkish-bath establishment. 

The principal apartments on the first floor 
7 the billiard-room, card-room, and mem- 
ers’ dining-room. It is worthy of note as 
‘n indication of modern tendencies that no 
main’ staircase of any pretension{is to be 
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found, the lifts being recognised as the 
ordinary means of ascent. On the second 
floor are business offices and a terrace tea- 
room ; the third and fourth floors are devoted 
to members’ bedrooms, and the fifth floor to 
servants, 
_ The interior decoration of the chief rooms 
is in many hands, and a crowd of foreign 
workmen are employed. There is sardonic 
humour in the reflection that in the premises 
intended for the devotees of the motor-car— 
one of the realities of modern life which is 
fast gaining an expressive beauty of its own 
from the structural and mechanical fitness of 
its parts—nothing is what it seems. The 
marble columns are mostly scagliola, the 
stone walls are French stuc, the carved 
woodwork is carton pierre, and modelled 
laster enrichment comes in bulk packed 
ike sardines in boxes. Yet this also is in 
a way due to a tendency of the motor—the 
craving for speed, which will not permit of 
the expenditure of time necessary to build 
in the more leisured way of the past, and 
the work must be criticised by results rather 
than principles, recognising that the methods 
are inevitable. Each suite of rooms is based 
on the style of some period. So far as can 
be judged at present, the restaurant with 
simple panelling framing Louis XV. pictures, 
will be most successful. The effect of the 
lounge was obscured by scaffolding; it is 
being carried out in Louis XIV. style by M. 
Boulanger, of Paris. In the large club-room 
the ceiling, entablature, and other details 
have been reused from the old War Office, 
which stood on the site, and the rest of the 
room is in the style of Kent to accord with 
this work. The effect is somewhat crushing. 
The external design of the building owes 
its inspiration to the Hotel Crillon-Coislin, 
in the Place de la Concorde, Paris—now the 
French Automobile Club. It is nevertheless 
of less distinctively French appearance than 
the other London buildings with which 
Messrs. Mewés & Davis have been associated. 
The details of the order were studied with 
great care, a full-size model of careful work- 
manship being set up in position at an early 
stage of the work. The result, however, is 
not wholly successful, the unfluted Ionic 
columns appearing rather fat and ungraceful, 
due possibly to the drops depending from 
their capitals. Owing to the great length of 
the facade and relative narrowness of Pall 
Mall, the central pedimented feature would 
have done with less projection and possibly 
greater width, although, when seen in 
elevation, the proportions are happy; in 
steep. perspective it unduly cuts off the 
receding wing. The fagade as a whole is 
up to a very high standard and excellently 
detailed, but the foregoing criticisms suggest 
themselves owing to the claim which the 
general merit of the building makes to serious 
consideration. 
—_—_—_->e—___—— 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Birmingham Architectural Association. 


At a meeting held on the 8th inst. under 
the auspices of the Birmingham Architectural 
Association, the President, Mr. A. 8. .Dixon, 
M.A., in the chair, Mr. George Hubbard 
and Mr. A, W. S. Cross delivered addresses 
on the policy of the Council of the R.1.B.A. 
in regard to the formation of the new cless 
of membership (Licentiates) of that body. 

Applications for nominaticn forms were 
received from twenty-five gentlemen, and the 
proceedings terminated with the passing of a 
cordial vote of thanks to the Council of the 
R.I.B.A. for sending delegates to explain its 
propesals with regard to the statutory 
vislification of architects. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society of 
Architects. , 

A special meeting of the Leicester an 
Leicestershire Society of Architects was held 
at the Society’s Room, No. 5, St. Martin's 
East, Leicester, on December 8, when all 
architects in practice in the Society's province 
and their senior assistants were invited to 
attend. Mr. W. M. Cowdell, President of 
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the Society, was in the chair, and about forty 
gentlemen from all parts of the province 
attended. 

Mr. A. W. S, Cross, Vice-President of the 
R.1.B.A., and Mr. G. Hubbard, F.S.A., 
Member of the Council of the R.1.B.A., gave 
a full explanation and details of the scheme for 
the admission of Licentiates to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

Mr. Hubbard started by tracing the history 
of the R.1.B.A. from its earliest days and its 
development from the Architectural Society 
instituted in 1831. Both speakers pointed out 
the great advantage, not only to architects, 
but to architecture, likely to result from an 
efficient Registration Bill, and if the lica- 
tion for such a Bill is to be successful the 
necessity for the Institute to have the great 
majority of the professicn behind it before 
approaching Parliament. The advantage tw 
éndividual members of the profession, who, by 
reason of their age, or the arduous duties of 
their calling, cannct now hope to pass the 
very severe examination enabling them to 
obtain the diploma of Associate of the 
R.1.B.A., of being permitted until March 23, 
1911, to join the temporary class of Licen- 
tiates, was clearly shown to those present. 
The possibility of the older Licentiates passing 


some form of examination enabling them to 


become Fellows cf the R.I.B.A was wel- 
comed by a number of the practising archi- 
tects present. 

The addresses were followed by a discussion 
in which many of those present took part, 
and about twenty-five applications for 
Licent‘ateship were received during the 
evening. 

A very successful meeting wee terminated 
by a hearty vote of thanks to the Council of 
the R.I.B.A., proposed by the President 
and seconded by Mr. C. Kempson, for work 
they have undertaken for the good cf the 
profession. Messrs. Cross and Hubbard were 
also accorded a hearty vote of thanks, pro- 
posed by Mr. W. T. Topott, seconded by the 
ex-President, Mr. W. E. Keites. and sup- 
ported by Mr. 8. Perkins Pick, for the trouble 
they had taken in coming to Leicester. 


Bristol Society of Architects. 

Mr. W. L. Bernard, F.R.I.B.A., in an 
address to the Bristol Society of Architects 
on the subject of Baalbec, followed closely 
his previous lecture in 1904, but he took the 
opportunity to doubt the correctness of the 
deductions made by Mr. R. Phené Spiers 
(published in the Builder, 1905), especially 
as regards the Trilithon, which he considers 
to be far anterior in date to Roman times. 
The German explorers who have charge of the 
ruins now do not seem anxious to give much 
news of their discoveries, but no doubt new 
facts will be published officially in due course, 
and then archeclogists all over the world will 
be given additional material for discussion. 
Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors. 

A meeting of the Sheffield Society of Archi- 
tects and Surveyors was held at Sheffield 
University on the 8th inst., on the occasion of 
a lecture delivered by Mr. W. 8S. Purchon, 
A.R.I.B.A., Lecturer of the Department of 
Architecture at the University, who chose as 
his subject “The Architecture of Cambridge.” 
The lecturer referred to the general belkef 
among architects in the value of measuring 
and ‘Motiching worthy buildings as a part of 
an educztion in architecture and to the sum- 
mer course arranged at Cambridge in con- 
nexion with the Department of Architectare 
in the University of Sheffield. He hoped to 
show that it would have been difficult to find 
a more suitable place than Cambridge for the 
purpose, He proceeded to trace the develop- 
ment of English architecture as exemplified 
by Cambridge buildings. ‘tarting with the 
Saxen tower of St, Benedict's, he dezlt with 
the Norman Round Church and a few Gothic 
bu'‘ldings, peinting out that the finest Gothic 
work in Cambridge was that of the Perpendicu- 
lar period, of which King’s Coilege Chapel 
was one of the finest examples. After dealing 
with some picturesque buildings of the early 
Rena‘ssance the lecturer passed cn to some 
of the fine work by Wren at- Pembroke and 
Trinity end to some of the buildings of the 
later Renaisseice by such men as Gibbs and 
Stephen Wright. He then dealt with the 
Greek and Gothic revivals and some examples 
or recent work. “ We have regretted,” he said. 
in conclusion, ‘much of the destructive werk 
of the XVIIIth century and some cf the 
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constructive efforts of the XIXth; we have 
doubtless admired a good deal of the work of 
men who have only recently passed away and 
in the work of those who are still with us. 
I hope we have seen something which makes 
us feel that architecture is still a living force. 
To be called upon to add to the magnificent 
architectural treasures of Cambridge is one 
of the greatest responsibilities and cne of the 
greatest honours which can fall to the lot 
of an architect, and in the work of the last 
few years we must feel, I think, that the 
architects have realised this responsibility, 
and have designed buildings worthy of their 
surroundings.’ 


Manchester Society of Architects. 

On the 7th inst., before a large attendance 
of members, Mr. Raymond Unwin gave a 
lecture on ‘The City Development Plan.” 
He first traced the development of the 
planning of cities from medieval times. The 
emergence of the formal type of plan was 
shown by three slides of plans of Paris, the 
first the XVIlth-century city, the second 
dated 17/35, prior to the Revolution, and the 
third a post-Revolution plan dated 1842. He 
showed how the plans of the parks outside 
the early city became embodied in the street 
lines as the city extended, and resulted in 
the formation of focal points with connecting 
vistas. The early German plan cf Mannheim 
led on to later German suburban planning, 
which so often missed perfection, and which 
was iacking in the imagination of French 
work. The movement in Germany led by 
Camillo Sitte was based on a careful study 
of the contours of the land, and was charac- 
terised by the clesing of the vistas leading 
from the squares by buildings after the 
medieval manner and a careful treatment of 
the junction of roads American cities were 
often laid out in strictly formal lines, regard 
less of the contours of the land and of the 
important consideration of diagonal access 
from point to point, with the result that when 
diagonal reads were laid out across the 
rectangular plans awkward corner sites were 
inevitable. Even in American plans of to-day 
the framework of main reads were filled in 
with a network of rectangular lines spreading 
over the whole plan, instead of each area 
being treated by itself, with its minor roads 
im proper relation to the framework. The 
Gothenburg plan was instanced as a fine 
example of a plan in which the framework 
had been dictated by the contours of the 
land, but in which a splendid formal effect 
had been obtained. The different. charac- 
teristics of straight or curved streets were 
next treated. The horizontal or vertical lines 
of the sides of a straight street changed in 
emphasis as they receded from the foreground 
to the distance, whereas in a curved street. 
such as Regent-street, the buildings further 
down the concave side of the street were often 
more nearly in front elevation than were the 
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nearer ones. As the apposite wee the case 
with the convex side, Mr. Unwin argued that 
it should be treated in a different way from 
the concave side, and criticised the Regent- 
street design as failing in this respect. Mr. 
Unwin deait exhaustively with the principles 
of modern suburban planning, et treated 
of the direction of roads, which should in the 
main run north and south. When the roads 
were east and west it involved planning the 
houses with north and south frontages. The 
living-rooms had then to be placed all on 
the south side, giving too wide a frontage 
and resulting in very awkwardly planned 
houses. The treatment of angles, the ends of 
vistas, the breaking up of frontages were 
finely illustrated by photographs and draw- 
ings on the screen, and the study of the 
plans, such as Versailles, was suggested as 
being fruitiul cf ideas for. the lay-out of the 
squares and open spaces of suburbs.--A vote 
of thanks was proposed by Mr. Lodge and 
seconded by Mr. Phil. Parker, and an 
interesting discussion followed, in which the 
President (Mr. P. 8S. Worthington), Mr. 
Paterson, and Mr. Hindle took part. 


Liverpool Architectural Society. 


A meeting was held at the rooms of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society on Decem- 
ber 12, with Mr/ Arnold Thornely, 
F.R.IL.B.A., in the chair, Messrs. Geo. 
Hubbard and A. W. 8S. Cross delivered 
addresses in explanation of the policy of the 
Council of the R.1.B.A. in creating the new 
class of Licentiate members. The meeting 
cordially supported the Institute’s proposals, 
and many architects applied fer application 
forms. 

Thanks to the energy of the President 
of the Liverpool Society and of the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Fraser, many architects 
residing at a considerable distance from 
Liverpool attended and gave interesting evi- 
dence in favour of the R.I.B.A. scheme. 

Messrs. Hubbard and Cross addressed a 
meeting at Rhyl on the following evening, at 
which Messrs. Thornely and Fraser were 
again present. 

This meeting was arranged at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. George Humphreys, of Llan- 
dudno, who made an excellent speech in 
support of the movement. 

All the architects present who were un- 
attached either io the Institute or to one of 
the allied societies signified their desire to 
become Licentiates of the R.T.B.A. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 


The Association held a meeting in the rooms 
at 117, George-street, Edinburgh, on the 7th 
inst., Mr, James B. Dunn, F.R.1.B.A., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. A lecture was given by Mr. 
Douglas Strachan, head of the Crafts 
ment of the Edinburgh College of Art, the 
subject being ‘“ Design and Craft.” The 
lecturer made a survey of the crafts, and 
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proceeded to define the mental attitude ci the 
designer in relation to the various materials 
at his command, and showed that art could 
not exist without craft. He also referred to 
the modern Renaissance in the crafts, mcre 
porieneny in regard to wall decoration, the 
anging and arrangement of pictures, and the 
design and treatment of stained glass windows. 
At the close of the lecture the Chairman 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 

which was seconded by Mr. John Watson 
P.R.1.B.A., and agreed to. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. 

At the meeting of this Society held on 
December 8, when Mr. Sydney D. Kitson 
F.R.1.B.A. (President), occupied the chair. 
Mr. Mowbray A. Green, F.R.I.B.A. (late 
President of the Bristol Society), read a 
paper on the Architecture of Bath. 

great building area of the XVIIIth 
century in Bath was, said Mr. Green, 
directly attributable to the renewed interest 
taken by physicians in the healing waters; 
within fifty years of the opening of the 
century, Bath had risen from a quaint rem- 
nant of mediewvalism to a fashionable and 
flourishing health resort ; almost the whole of 
the charming Elizabethan and Jacobean work 
having disappeared and the later Renzissance 
taken full possession. In addition to changes 
within the city, extensive schemes of develop- 
ment were effected in many directions beyond 
the walls, so that by the end of the XVIIIth 
century the older Fox of Bath formed but 
a small| centre of the new. Prominent among 
those concerned with the making of claasic 
Bath was John Wood, a Yorkshireman, who, 
when but twenty-three years of age, com- 
menced the building of the Queen’s-square 
scheme, just beyond the nort-west “ee 
one of the first of many noble groups of 
palatial dwellings by which he was to enrich 
the city, among them being the Grand Parade 
and Royal Forum, now the North and South 
Parades, the Circus and the Crescent. Out 
side of Bath, Wood’s chief work was the 
magn‘ficent house at Prior Park, built for his 
patron, Ralph Allen, for the purpose, it 1s 
interesting to note, of advertising the local 
stone; conceived in a fine scale, it was in 
perfect harmony with its surroundings, and 
its pesition on a rising slope was enhanced by 
the fine sweeping stairs edded in 1830-36 by 
H. E. Goodridge, M.R.I.B.A. Woced died 
in 1754; he had been a busy man, com- 
mercially successful, and not forgetful of his 
own interests, but leaving behind such a 
record of buildings as few could bozst. Twenty- 
seven years before, he had found Bath emerg- 
ing from the squalor cf a medieval city and 
far from being what it should have been as 
an important watering-place, and during this 
period he had seen erected some of the most 
palatial groups of dwelling-houses in any 
city in the kingdom. His schemes were laid 
out with a sense of nobleness and fine effect, 
adjusting every part to the whole. and the 
whole to the surroundings ; surroundings which 
had to be considered, both in relation to their 
present aspect and the'r future development. 
Masterly and bold in design, he grouped up 
the fagades of his buildings in such a m2n- 
ner as to produce harmony and a feeling o! 
proportion. Wood was a man who had 4 
very capable insight into the turn events 
might be likely to take, and he tried 
persuade others to see with him, but he - 
not succeed far in this respect. Thwart 
time after time, he hed zhead and in- 
sisted on the people of his day niger 
what they certainly did not always uncer 
stand. 1 ta fei k by his 

He was ably followed in his wor hed 
son, who completed many cf the unfinish« 
schemes and built the Assembly Rooms 


between 1769-71. Under an Act of ong ' 
large portion of the city was cong! 


Baldwin. his work including Bath-street, w"' 
its interesting colonnades ; he also —e- 
the Pump Room, which wes completed y 
John Palmer. Pulteney Bridge, erected a ow 
1770,. would seem to be the only work of 
Rebert Adam, although his manner influen: ed 
much of the later work in Both. The aie 
of the XVITIth century could be divided | to 
three groups: That of the first twenty-fiv 
years, when the gab'ed honses had large sash 
windows surrounded by bolection mouldines. 
when the interiors were nenelled with ees, 
and the rooms small and comfortable: 
next fifty years, when the work was 
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Belcombe Brook, Bradford-on-Avon. (“ Architecture of Bath.’’) 


en classic Pa'ladian lines, and the interiors 
became spacious and dignified, and plaster- 
work was brought into general use; and the 
last’ twenty-five years, when the free manner 
ot Adam came into vogue, and the strong 
methods of earlier times gave way to detailed 
and abundant decoration. 

The lecture, which was prefusely illustrated 
by slides, was enthusiastically received by the 
meeting, and in replying to a vote of thanks 
proposed by Mr. W. Whitehead, A.R.1.B.A., 
seconded = by Mr. Ascough-Chapman, 
F.R.1.B.A., Mr. Green referred to the lack 
of any information regarding Wood’s early 
life, save that he came from Yorkshire; he 
attributed the decay of Renaissance tradition 
in Bath, as elsewhere, to the Greek revival, 
with its consequent upsetting of many pre- 
conceived ideas of design and detail. 

The next meeting will be at the Society's 
dinner to be held et the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, 
on January 12, 1911. 


eo 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 





Tae Institution of Civil Engineers. 

At the ordinary meeting on the 6th inst., 
Mr. Alexander Siemens, President, in the 
chair, jt was announced that twentty-two 
assoclate members had recently been trans- 
ferred to the class of members, and the 
scrutineers reported that twenty-one members, 
143 associate members, and nine associate 
members had been i " 


—_—_* 
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DINANDERIE.* 


 DINANDERIE,” to quote from the opening 
sentence of the author's preface, “was the 
name used during the Middle Ages to denote 
the various stich required for ecclesiastical 
or domestic use made of copper or of its 
‘oys, brass and bronze, with which the 
tame of Dinant-on-the-Meuse was s0 inti- 
mately associated; and as we have no word 
in modern English which would in the same 

y embrace all branches of this important 
art work, we have adopted it as the most 
onvenient for our purpose.” 

lt would seem at this day as though 
‘here could be no branch from which to 
‘ng a treatise on some separate aspect 
" the art of the past, and yet apparently 
‘n the subject here treated, as it has 
“» comprehensive name in English, so, in 
‘iglish at any rate, it has hitherto lacked 
y exclusive exposition. Books on bronzes 
‘ere. are, and books on work in more 
Precious metais, inumerable books also on 
‘rious periods in comprehensive survey, but 








; Dinanderie. By J. Tavenor-Perry. 


p. 238° and 120 iustrati rly 3 “ 
. i 
Sins.” 1910. la, net.) rations. ( e n 


nothing on dinanderie alone. This is possibly 
because we have lacked the word; for it is a 
word of the sort which is the germ rather 
than the product of an idea. 

When confronted with new books of this 
order one first inquires what its justification 
may be. Excellently bound and printed and 
of formidable weight, it is yet not the 
“serious” text-book or heavy treatise. The 
illustrations in the text, of which there are a 
great number, are made from excellent and 
careful pen drawings by the author. For this 
we are grateful; for whereas small photo- 
graphs in the text, besides requiring hot- 
pressed paper, are always out of “tone” with 
the rest of the page, a line block may har- 
monise excellently with print. From this and 
other evidence it appears that the format of 
the bcok has been considered as a whole. 
which circumstance alone or taken with the 
design of the cover, apart from internal 
evidence of matter and manner, sets it in the 
category of “art” books, to which a less 
exacting criterion is applied than this 
example might with ease withstand. 

When an author sets aside from all else 
the work done in one material—woodwork or 
textiles, shall we say’? or, as in this case, 
work in copper, brass, and bronze—one 
immediately thinks, and in the great majority 
of cases rightly, that the material will be the 
reasonable basis, and the tracing of the 
evolution of decorative form in directions 
dictated by the limitations and suggested by 
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the qualities of the material will be the aim 
of his book. But Mr. Tavenor-Perry has 
nothing of this. There are two excellent and 
lucid (by no means technical) chapters on 
materials and processes, that on materials 
being devoted chiefly to an explanation of 
the circumstances which made Dinant, natur- 
ally as destitute of copper and tin, the 
elements of its brass and bronze, as are the 
Potteries in our day of clay or Lancashire of 
cotton, come to take the lead and give its 
name to an industry ; just as to-day we speak 
of cheviots and tweeds, or in France of gants 
or gauntlets, made at one time chiefly in 
Ghent. But these chapters are included as a 
necessary preliminary to the account of the 
actual products, and, so far as the main- 
stream idea of the book is concerned, might 
almost have been omitted—except that they 
give, as no more direct method would, some- 
thing of the colour of that time. 

Here we approach more nearly the author’s 
mind; it is in the colour of the time, we 
suspect, and in Dinanderie incidentally—per- 
haps symbolically—that he chiefly delights. 
Had he called his book “On Bronzes” one 
would have been justified in demanding the 
material basis as the only mght treatment, 
and in wondering, too, why the work of 
Classic and Renaissance times was not in- 
cluded; but, as it is, in the pleasing term 
Dinanderie will be found not only the germ 
of the author’s idea, but also the clue to his 
standpoint. 

The historic origins of the work covered by 
that inclusive term, the zsthetic tributaries 
of which dinanderie is the resultant final 
stream, are three in number. They rise in 
those places whence all medieval history 





Charlemagne’s Pine Cone, Aix-la-Charelle. 


springs, and go to the making of this par- 
ticular sort of work in about the same propor- 
tions as, in larger measure, they are the 
ingredients of all that age—that is why we 
are tempted to believe that the author's 
choice of this subject may have been made 
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consciously as symbolising those times he 
plainly loves. Firstly there is the vigorous, 
ceaseléss influx from the North. In the time 
of Charlemagne the age of bronze in Scandi- 
navia and by the Baltic had by no means 
pessed. The superior fitness of iron for 








Pine Cone, now in the Giardino della Pigna 
of the Vatican. 


certain practical purposes, such as the making 
of an axe-head or the blade of a sword, had 
gained for the baser metal an acceptane, 
which religion and the gods and all the 
fundamental sentiment of the time still with 
heid from it. Bronze. as it came to be super 
seded by iron, gathered to itself mystic 
virtue, and so for long maintained its 
essential supremacy. For instance, if a new 
town was to prosper, it must be marked out, 
the earth must first be broken with a plough- 
share of bronze. Because it was more 
susceptible of decorative treatment, and also 
more beautiful in itself, the spirit of beauty 
fought for it. The battle over bronze, which 
is not yet wholly lost, was one of the 
strongest fights put up by that spirit in its 
effort to withstand its purging from the 
world, and so bronze was used for all pur- 
poses for which iron was not undoubtedly 
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Chandelier, Temple Church, Bristol. 


much better, and when Charlemagne came to 
found his capital at Aix-la-Chapelle he found 
that the art still flourished, although it had 


been allowed almost to die out :n the South. 


allie 
yaad 


The Sanctuary Ring at Durham. 


The second origin is Rome, where, although 
there may have been little bronze work going 
on, there was much—how wonderfully much 
we may hardly guess—remaining from a time 
when the inhabitants had larger means and 
methods and undertook greater tasks than 
any till the Renaissance. The cupidity 
and corrosive ignorance of peace 1s more 
dangerous than are the hasty ravages of war 
Later Romans have destroyed more than 
ever did the barbarian invaders. Theodor 
on taking Rome appointed an architect and 
gave him revenue to cherish and restore her 
monuments. And so Charlemagne in his 
numerous visits to Rome must have seen 
many relics of Classic times; and in naively 
attempting to imitate and emulate in the 
North some of the especial glories of the 
Papal city—notably the Wolf and some great 
bronze doors and the pine-cone fountain 1! 
the atrium of St. Peter’s—he introduced 
forms which, though treated by the vigorous 
and ascendant craftsmen of Flanders, are of 
clearly recognisable origin. : 

The third tributary rises in the Empire 0! 
the East. Towards the end of the Xth cen- 
tury the Empress Theophano became the w'' 
of Otho II., co-Emperor with his fath< r, 
Otho the Great, and she brought with a 
artificers from Constantinople to minister ‘ 
her Eastern taste, and so there arose, W''" 
this strong stream from the North and ‘ie 
two lesser and widely dissimilar own pe 
from the South, that flux and oe , 
marriage of North and South, of light-hai''” 
with the dark, which in Europe seems #'"'""" 
to have been es an a 

t ¢e racia ae 
Tatlin ane uscans. Lombards and eansane. 
Celt and Saxon in Devon, shall we say. * * 
particularly Gascon and Norman in — - 
this present. And Dinant and oe tory 
towns at the time of this flux in then tide, 
developed a capacity for organised 4 cities, 
which they shared with other Flemish hn” 
famous 1) 
and which has rendered them Mii 
virtue of the manufactures os soaainb, 
gave their names—fame Ww 
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though the cities themselves have fallen into 
decay and their industries into desuetude. 

Concerning the many  articles—pyxes, 
crosses, fonta, bells, etc., to each of which 
the author devotes a chapter—we will say 
little, leaving those who may be interested to 
obtain his book and read. These chapters 
and those devoted to tracing the historical 
course of dinanderie in each country form a 
sufficiently comprehensive survey of the sub- 
ject. It is a fascinating story. As the 
author remarks in his envoy, “ However 
technical at times portions of our work. may 
have been” (and really so simple and lucid is 
the author's way that we were unaware in 
our reading of any technicality at all), “we 
have provided many interludes in the inci- 
dents in medieval history which we have 
had to relate in connexion with our theme. 
We have heard the strange story of the 
rescue of King Dagobert, the patron of the 
arts and the friend of St. Eloy, from the 
voleanic fires of Stromboli, and we have 
seen the dead Charlemagne sitting enthroned 
among his treasures and perfumes, undis- 
turbed by the Norman spoilers thundering 
over his head. We have followed the life of 
the Greek Princess Theophano, who by ex- 
ample and encouragement, in association with 
the three Othos, founded the art schools of 
Germany; and we have seen brother Hugo 
in the retirement of the cloister fabricating 
his shrines and reliquaries, which are still a 
joy to all who see them, while at the same 
time, and but a few miles away, fellow crafts- 
men, capable of the same beautiful work, 
were forging their metal into weapons of 
offence and internecine conflict destroying 
each other’s factories and trade; and lastly 
we have watched the travelling founders, 
encouraged by wine and Te Deums, casting 
the parish bells in sight of their employers, 
and the chaudronnier ambulant at the doors 
of baronial mansions renewing or repairing 
the batteries de cuisine and relating the news 
from foreign parts or the local gossip, much 
like his descendant, the travelling tinker of 
the present day.” 2 


ae eee 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


Professional Conduct and Competitions. 


The attention of Members and Licentiates 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
is called to the following resolution passed 
by the Council at its meeting of November 21, 
which is to form No. 6 of the resolutions 
relating to professional conduct (see 
“ Kalendar, 1910-11,” p, 12) :— 

‘Any Member or Licentiate of the Royal 
Institute who takes part in any competition 
as to which the Council shall have Eetinsed 
by a resolution published in the Journal of 
the Royal Institute that Members or Licentiates 
shall not take part because the conditions are 
not in accordance with the published regula- 
tions of the Royal Institute for arch‘tectural 
competitions, shall be deemed to be guilty of 
unprofessional conduct.” 


Proposed Concert Pavilion, Leicester. 


The Special Committee appointed to take 
into consideration the desirability of providing 

concert pavilion upon land near to the 
Victoria Park or elsewhere have reported to 
the Town Counoil that they are unanimously 
©! opinion it is desirable that a public hall 
fur concerts and various municipal and other 
purposes should be erected without any 
further delay, The Committee are advised 
that a hall capable of seating 3,000 persons, 
\h retiring, cloak, refreshment, and other 
rooms, and provision for seating, furniture, 

Ungs, entrance gates, fencing, carriage 
“tives, and footpaths, could be erected for a 
«um Of 15.0002. exclusive of architect’s ccom- 
‘ission. The Committee therefore recom- 
, end the Council to approve the prepara- 
‘ion of a scheme for the erection of a public 
hall on the land adjcining the Victoria Park 
+ a@ cost not exceeding 15,000/. exclusive of 

hitect’s commission, and that local archi- 
ts be invited to submit designs and 
*stimates for the scheme, and the following 
premiums offered for competit‘on, namely :— 
‘irst premiated design, 100/.; second 
Premiated design, 650/.; third premiated 
design, 251. The Committee recommend 
that Mr. §. P. Pick, F.R.I.B.A., be 
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Reliquary, German XIIth Century Wor ‘n the Museum at South Kensington. 


appointed assessor to act jointly with the 
Borough Surveyor in the adjudication of the 
premiuted designs. 
Competition for Model Village at Oakdale. 
The number of applications in this com- 


petition is about 300, and no further applica- 
tions will be received 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Licentiates, Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Str,-—At a meeting held in Sheffield cn the 
9th inst., at which Messrs, Hubbard and 
Cross explained the Licentiate scheme, one of 
these gentlemen remarked that he was sur- 
prised that certain applicants for the Licentiate- 
ship managed to get three members of the 
R. B.A. to propose them. I, too, have been 
surprised at this. 

Yet, strangely enough, one of the lecturers, 
I forget which. sated anncunced that they 
had brought application forms with them 
and were prepared to sign them. — 

At a later stage of the proceedings a ques- 
tion elicited the further information that they 
would sign these forms if the candidates were 
approved by the President of the local society, 
and, I believe, someth'ng was 2lso said to the 
effect that they would speak to the candidates 
before signing. 

Some ny perhaps get signed because 
kind-hearted arch'tects do not wish to hurt 
the feelings of candidates who apply to them ; 
but this apparent eagerness to sign forms is, 
I think, even more to be deplored. 





The app!'cation form states that ‘“‘ We, the 
undersigned, do, from our personal know- 
ledge of him’”’ (and the last six words are 
iu italics) ‘‘ propose and recommend him for 
election.”’ 

Will Mr. Hubbard or Mr. Cross or the 
Secretary of the Institute kindly give the 
following information? 

(a) What is the meaning of the phrase 
“personal knowledge”? Is it the wish of 
the Institute that members should sign a form 
for a candidate they have only known for, 
say, fifteen minutes, or is it a matter of hours 
or days? Oris it not rather a matter of months 
or of a year cr so? It will be noted that 
candidates not acquainted with three mem- 
bers are advised to apply to the Secretary. 

(b) Is it the wish of the Institute that a 
member should sign a form for a stranger 
because someone else has already signed it? 
If so, what is the use of the additional sig- 
natures? If A has signed a form for X, the 
fact will be perfectly obvious to the R.I.B.A. 
Council, and if B signs it because A has 
signed it, the latter fact és not made more 
clear to anyone. 

(c) Is it not, on the other hand, the idea 
of the Institute that the three signatures form 
some sort of safeguard? There are un- 
scrupulous people, and it may be that some 
will apply for the Licentiateship. One of 
these may, by a plausible story and the pro- 
duction of drawings, etc., persuade a member 
to sign his form, and one would like to feel 
that it would be considerably more difficult 
for him to get three signatures than one. 

(d) Is it not the wish of the Institute that 
such gentlemen as a Member of Council and 
a Vice-President, in explaining the scheme in 
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the provinces, should emphasise the import- 
ance of the greatest care being taken in the 
signing of these forms? 

(e) if Messrs. Hubbard and Cross have un- 
wittingly signed any forms without that 
amount of ‘‘ personal knowledge” of the 
candidates which the Institute considers a 
minimum, will they withdraw their signa- 
tures ? 

(f) Licentiates sign a form containing the 
words, “I am not engaged in any other voca- 
tion than that of an architect.”’ I think it 
would be well if we could be informed exactly 
to what extent the usual definition of the 
term ‘‘architect’’ may be stretched by the 
Licentiate. May the Licentiate, for instance, 
also be an estate agent? 

I ask you to give publicity to this letter 
because I think it is to the interest of the 
Institute and of its Fellows, Associates, and 
Licentiates that the forms of nomination, etc., 
whether for Fellowship, Associateship, or 
Licentiateship, should be taken ser‘ously, and 
I trust that no one will jump to the con- 
clusion that I am opposed either to the 
Licentiate class or to registration, 

Perhaps the most cheerful note at the meet- 
ing to which I have referred was struck when 
it was stated that practising architects are 
joining the Licentiate class because they are 
too busy—not because they are too old—to 
take the examinations. 


I think many Associates, remembering how . 


busy they were when they worked for the 
examinations, will wish to congratulate these 
candidates on their good fortune in being so 
busy at a time when architects as a claas are 
understood to be short of work. 

W. 8. Purcnon. 


The Licentiateship R.1.B.A. 

Str,—Evidently with the view of accentu- 
ating the inferiority of the class at the 
meeting of the Council of the R.I.B.A. on 
Monday next the following resolution is to be 
put from the chair :— 

“That the declaration to be signed by 
Licentiates shall be amended as follows :— 

Insert the following as the penultimate 
sentence :—‘ And I hereby agree that I will 
not use after my name any other affix with 
reference to the “Royal Institute than 
Licentiate R.I.B.A.’” 

Surely common courtesy would allow the 
use of the affix “L.R.I.B.A.”! Other insti- 
tutions having Licentiates do not make this 
distinction. 

If this spelt-out affix is to be persisted in 
one will have to carry larger business cards 
to accommodate it—the affix will occupy more 
space, generally speaking, than one’s name. 
It is rather suggestive of “licensed hawker’! 

One eminent Fellow has declared in con- 
versation that many of these men should be 
Fellows, and yet they are to exhibit the 
badge “licensed.” 

This, it seems to me, will most likely 
deter many who would otherwise become 
Licentiates from so doing, and rather drive 
them to — other societies, where they will, 
at least, be received into membership without 
stigma. Nemo. 





Quantity Surveyors’ Charges. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to correct a mis 
statement made by “Surveyors”’ in their 
letter published in your last week’s issue, 
who write, ‘* At the present time members of 
public bodies have nothing to guide them of 
an Official nature as to what are the proper 
fees to pay ''’? 

Some five years ago the Council of this 
Association compiled a graduated scale of fees 
to apply to works, the cost of which is 
defrayed out of the public funds, and circu- 
lated it amongst over 4.000 public authorities. 
A certain number (quite a gratifying pro- 
portion) of the important authorities have 
adopted this scale as the rate of remuneration 
to be paid to their Quantity Surveyor for any 
building works undertaken by them; some 
have adopted it in certain instances, and for 
the bulk cof their work have framed their 
own scales as your correspondents state, and 
others have (as might have been expected) 
ignored it altogether. 

The existence of this Association is no 
doubt well known to your correspondents, who 
hitherto ignorant of its action in respect to 
the evil, which they rightly describe as 
pernicious, will be glad to hear the result 
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attending the issue of a scale of charges by a 
body which represents the interests of their 
profession. Artuur G. Cross, F.S.I., 
Hon, Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Quantity Surveyors’ Association. 





Sir,—I, as a quantity cots ted of many 
‘ears’ practice, must heartily endorse all that 
te been said by your correspondents, ‘‘ Sur- 
veyors,” in your last issue, who have stated 
their case in'a mcderate and dignified manner. 
I cons‘der that the thanks of the profession 
are due to you for inviting further expressions 
of opinion on what is to surveyors a matter 
of vital importance, and I will therefore ava‘l 
myself of that invitation and put before you 
and your readers a few remarks on the subject. 
The reasons for work being taken at un- 
remunerative prices are several. The number 
of the members of the profession has increased 
cut of all proportion to the work to be dis- 
tributed among them, which is further reduced 
by the employment of those salaried officials 
appointed by a Government Department and 
other public bodies, who are a constant charge 
on the taxes and rates, whether fully occupied 
cr not. Public bodies frequently give their 
work to the surveyor who quotes the lowest 
price without in any way considering h's 
standing or experience ; this person may be one 
who has recently started in business or other- 
wise of small practice, and whose work chiefly 
consists in assisting other surveyors. If he 
can obtain work at such a price that will 
allow him a little more than “assistance ’’ 
pay he is only tod pleased to take it on those 
terms, and the persons who probably suffer 
are his assistants, who may not receive proper 
remuneration. Corporations and other lic 
bodies usually insist that builders shall pay 
to the'r employees the recognised rate of 
wages, but they make no such stipulation that 
the surveyor they employ should proceed on 
the same lines, and it is well known in the 
profession that a large public work has 
recently been given to a firm who are 
notorious fcr underpaying those who are em- 
ployed by them. To speak the. plain truth, 
much of the assistance employed on such work 
is what is expressively termed ‘‘ sweated” 
labour. Public bodies appear to be absolutely 
unable to appreciate the fact that for the cost 
of the building they are to @ great extent 
in the hands of their surveyor, who should 
receive adequate remuneration and be allowed 
proper time to carry out his work. I may 
remark (en parentheses) thet a time clause 
without penalty is useless, and fcr many 
reasons would probably be impossible to en- 
force. On the reputation of the surveyor and 
the manner in which the bills are prepared 
the closeness or ctherwise of the builders’ 
tenders largely depends, and by appointing a 
thoroughly good man the employers may save 
the difference between proper and inadequate 
fees many times over, but they appear to 
consider that any person who* may quote a 
low price is good enough for them. No other 
profession is treated in such a manner by 
employers. Outside work is taken (and this 
affects architects as well as surveyors) by 
men who are in Government or municipal 
employ, and who are thus allowed to com- 
pete against those who are assisting to employ 
them. The Quantity Surveyors’ Association 
and the Surveyors’ Institution are doing what 
they can, but I regret that the latter have 
not thought fit to issue a scale cf charges. If 
both Institutions and the members generally of 
the profession do nct forcibly combine in assert- 
ing its former well-deserved posit‘on the future 
will be indeed a sorry one. I hope that this 
letter may be the means of calling forth some 
practical suggestions on the subject. There 
are many other matters in connexion with the 
question to which I should like to refer, but 
fear I have already trespassed too much on 
your valuable space. Senex, F.S.I. 


Sir,—The regrettable state of things in the 
quantity surveying profession, pointed out by 
‘Surveyors’? in your last issue, is only the 
logica] result of past neglect on the part of 
the prefession to guard its interests by strong 
combination, For a possible remedy we must 
look, not to the action of clients like the 
L.C.C., which appoints quantity surveyors on 
the same principle as it places a scavenging 
contract, nor to architects, who (even if 
have a free hand) have, in nine cases out of 
ten, their own finanica] axes to grind, but to 
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master builders, and a wiited front by 
quantity surveyors (im the true meaning « the 
word). To the former it must be of vital 
interest to have bills of quantities prejured 
by men with a reputation at stake and 
sufficient respect for their profession to 
demand proper fees, and with their strong 
federation it would be only a matter of time 
before all clients and architects would {all 
into — with Fgh demand that the un- 
satisfactory sys ?) now in practice 
aaid be put a stop to. I hold no brief for 
the Quantity Surveyors’ Association, but it 
will be admitted by all who are intimate with 
its organisation that we have there the 
nucleus (and a very strong one) of such a 
combination as I suggest ve, and it only 
requires the support of all quantity surveyors 
to be placed in a pole to stop the rot which 
has crept into the profession, and to bring 
about a more satisfactory condition of business 
than is prevalent at present. se ae 
London. 





Ancient Wali, Adwick, near Rotherham. 

Srr,—I hear thet it is proposed to remove 
the ancient wall which divides the chancel of 
the Parish Church, Adwick, near Rotherham. 
from the nave. I hope that my informant 
may have been mistaken, but I am afraid it 
is only tco true. 

The church is a simple building, with a 
turret. for two bells over the west end of the 
nave. Except for one feature it is not 
striking, although it is undoubtedly very 
ancient, Its old oak pews were replaced by 
ugly pine ones some twenty-five years ago. 

The one really uncommon feature is the 
massive wall which separates the church from 
the nave, There is no chancel arch proper, 
but a rather wide doorway. Apparently no 
door has hung there, and the whole piece of 
work is decidedly puzzk‘ng 

It is now proposed to pull down this sole 
feature of interest and replace it by an 
ordinary chancel arch. 

Against this piece cf wanton destruction 
allow me most emphaticaily to protest. It 
cannot be justified on the usual plea that 
more room is needed ; the village is very small, 
and I have never seen the church really full. 
The wall in no way interferes with the ser- 
vices, which were usually conducted from the 
nave side of it. Celebrations were at the 
altar, of course, end the vicar never found 
the slightest difficulty in making himsell 
heard. 

If desired, however, since the chancel 1s 
fairly large in proportion to the church, It 
would be quite possible at early services for 
the communicants to sit there. : ; 

In short, I can see no good reascn for this 
wanton destruction save that unfortunate 
desire which some seem to possess for making 
all churches exactly alike. If it is felt to be 
essential to “axable a better view of the altar 
to be obtained, a couple of hagioscopes could 
be inserted withovt interfering mu h with 
the main lines of the building. Though my- 
self the son of ¢, clergyman, | am, alas, being 
driven to the conclusion that the last persons 
who ought to have control of our ancient 
churches are the country parsons! ee 

Proposals such as this will do much to 
strengthen the demand that our ancient 
pan’sh churches should be taken charge « by 
the State. a 

J. S. M. Warp, B.A., F.R.His.S., ©: 


a. 
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Cost of Repair of Defective Pipe. _ 
Srr,—Will you kindly give me information 
regarding the following :—A rainwater | ipe 
divides two houses and drains on my side © 
the house, at the same time draining e 
houses. The pipe being defective has caus‘ 
the ple next door to complain. W ill, you 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to lite 
and artistie matters should be add dto “T 
EDITOR” (and not to any person name); those 
relating to advertisements and o' exclusive 
business matters should be addressed to “ THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor, 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anouymous 
communications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other dccu- 
ments, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideratu.n should bear the owner's name and address 
on either the tace or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any conwwission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for F ayeny ame is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if a The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 

N.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectural ——e will always be 
accepted for publication by the Editor, whether they 
have been formally asked for or not. 


—_ 


oo)? 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom 
6t the prepaid rete of 194. per annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning's Post in London and ite suburbs, 

To Canada, post-free, Zils. 8d. per annum; and to all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, . China, Ceylon, 
@tc., Ka, per annum. 

Remittances ayable to J. MORGAN) should be addressed to 
The Publisher TuE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, WC. 
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MEETINGS. 














Fripay, DecemBer 16, 
° 


The Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—Papers to be 
read and discussed :—‘‘ The Production of Castings to 
Withstand High Pressures,”’ by Professor H. C. H. 
Carpenter, M.A,, Ph.D., and Mr. C. A. Edwards, 
M.Sec., and (if time permits) ‘‘The Constitution of 
Troostite and the Tempering of Steel,” by Mr. Andrew 
McCance, A.R.S.M, 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr. R. N. Mirza on “Mathematical Deduction of the 
inost Economical Ratio of Reinforcement for Reinforced 
Concrete Structures.”’ 8 p.m, 

Satvurpay, DecemBeEr 17. 

The Architectural Association.—Visit to the New 
vosteg an Church House, Tothill-street, Westminster, 
S.W. 2pm. 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Visit to the General 
Post Office new power house, Upper Ground-street, 
Bluckfriars, and substations in.connexion. 3 p.m. 
he fifth and sixth lectures on ‘Law Relating to 
Engineering,” announced for December 7 and 19, 
have been postponed to January 16 and 30. 

{ssociation of Teachers in Technical Institutions (Build- 

id Arts and Crafts Sections, at Battersea Polytechnic). 

\djourned discussion on Mr. Sandham’s paper on 
“Grouped Courses for Evening Building Students."’ 

mn, 

Monpay, Decemper 19, 

Koyal Institute of British Architects, — Business 
eting. The Chairman to move on behalf of the 
incil that the Declaration (see ‘ Kalendar,’’ p. 62) 
signed by Licentiates shall be amended as 
ws:—Insert the words ‘‘or Architect and Sui- 
rin the fifth line so as to read: ‘ that I am not 
wed in any other avocation than that of an 
\rchiteet, or Architect and Surveyor.’ Insert the 
i wing as the penultimate sentence: ‘‘ And I hereby 
that I will not use after my name any other affix 
Rye ie to the Royal Institute than ‘ Licentiate 

f >, 

: ersity of daha (Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 
‘'y. Banister Fletcher on ‘‘ French Medieval Castles 
Domestie Architecture.”” 5 p.m. 
rpool Architectural Society.-Mr. T. W. Naylor 
w, M.R.C.S., on “‘ The Effect of Defective House 
iazé On Health.” Lantern slides. 6 p.m. 


Tvespay, DecemBer 20. 


tution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. A. E. Carey on 

° Winning of Coastal Lands in Holland.”’ 8 p.m. 

‘ildevs’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution (at the Builders’ 

itute Board-room, Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, W.C.). 
ection of three pensioners. 7.30 p.m. 

a ‘versity of tondon (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 

~~ on “The Public Buildings of the Greeks.” 
».™m, 

*, istitute of Sanitary Engineers (Students’ Lecture).— 

M A. Alban ¥. Scott on “ Building Construction so far 

It Relates to Sanitation.” 7 p.m. 


eS Wepwespayr, Decemper 21. 
ay natitution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to 
“essts. Doulton & Co.’s Pot Lambeth, 8.E. 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks Works’ Institution,— 
Aunual meeting of the Directors. 7 p.m. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


Tue following is the list of prizes and 
prize winners for this year :— 


Landscape Painting—Wild Flower Growth 
by a River Bank: Creswick Prize (30/.), 

argaret Lindsay Williams. 

Design «in Monochrome for a Figure 
Picture—The Flight of the Assyrians on 
hearing of the Death of Holofernes (Judith, 
chap. xiv. and xv.): Armitage Prizes, Ist (30/.) 
and Bronze Medal, Gerald Leslie Brockhurst ; 
ditto 2nd (10/.), Margaret Lindsay Wi!liams. 

Design for the Decoration of a Portion of a 
Public Building—Bathers: Prize (40/.), Ralph 
Longstaff. 

Cartoon of a Draped Figure—A Seated 
Veiled Figure suggestive of Silence: Silver 
Medal and Prize (25/.), Margaret Lindsay 
Williams, 

Painting of a Figure from the Life: 
Silver Medal, Ist, Katherine Frances Clausen ; 
ditto, 2nd, Ceci] Ackland Hunt. 

Painting of a Head from the Life: Silver 
Medal, Ist, John Henry Gardiner; ditto, 2nd, 
Margaret Hodgson. 

Perspective Drawing in Outline fopen to 
Painters and Sculptors only)—The Library of 
the Royal Academy, looking towards the 
Quadrangle: Silver Medal, no competition. 

Set of Six Drawings of a Figure from the 
Life: Ist Prize (20/.) and Silver Medal, 
Margaret Lindsay Williams; 2nd ditto (15/.), 
Leopold Lemage Swain*; 3rd ditto (10}), 
Tobias Lewis. 

Set of Three Studies of Drapery: Si!ver 
Medal, Mabel Edwards. 

Model of a Design—The Entombment (group 
of four figures): Ist Prize (30l.), Percy Bryant 
Baker; 2nd ditto (10/.), Newbury Abbot 
Trent.* 

Model of a Bust from the Life: Silver 
Medal, Ist, Percy Bryant Baker; ditto, 2nd, 
James Booth. 

Model of a Design containing Figure and 
Ornament--A Wall Drinking Fountain: 
Prize (5l.) and Silver Medal, Edmund Thos. 
Wyatt Ware. 

Model of a Medal or Coin—A: design to 
Commemorate. the Federation of South 
Africa (Obverse and Reverse): Prize (5/.) and 
Si'ver Medal, Newbury Abbot Trent. 

Set of Four Mode's of a Figure from the 
Life: 1st Prize (201.) and Silver Medal, 
Newbury Abbot Trent; 2nd ditto (15/.), Percy 
Bryant Baker.* pha 

Design in Architecture—A Loggia in a 
Public Garden, with a Concert-room behind 
opening from it: Travelling Studentship 
(607.), Adrian Berringtom. 

Set of Architectural Drawings — The 
College” at Westminster School, containing 
the Long Dormitory exclusive of the Sana- 
torium at the South End, but inclusive of the 
Entrance and Stair at the North End: Silver 
Medal, Ist, John Chas. Rogers; ditto, 2nd, 
Wilfrid Scotter Owen. : 

Design in Architecture: Prize (251.), 
Teonard Hol'combe Bucknell. _ 

Perspective Drawing in Outline (open to 
Architects only)—Greenwich Hospital (a View 
of one of the two Domed Towers, with one or 
two Bays of the adioining Colonnade): 
Silver Medal, Augustus Gaffett Bryett. 5 

Original Composition in Ornament: Prize 
(10?.), Jas. Mitchell Whitelaw. i 

Set of Drawings of an Architectural Design : 
Ist Prize (152.), Jas. Mitchell Whitelaw; 
2nd ditto (107.). Alan Geoffrey Brace. 

Architectural Design with Coloured Decora- 
tion—One Side Bay of an Aisle-less Church 
or Chanel: Silver Medal, not awarded. 

Landsear Scholarships of 40/. a year each, 
tenable for one year, have been awarded—in 
Painting to Charles Vincent Holder and 
Florence Margaret Walden; in Sculpture, to 
John Angel and Alfred Henry Wilkinson. 


a>. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of December 15, 1860. 








Improving the Dwellings of the Working 
Classes. 

Tue following is an extract of a letter from 
Professor V. A. Huber, of Wernigerode, in 
Prussia, addressed to Mr. Henry Roberts, 
‘S.A. :— 
: The best thing by far on the Continent in 
this direction is the cité ouvriere at Mulbause, 
in France, which, in October, 1860, had not 
fewer than 560 excellent dwellings, with 
gardens, and of which 364 have been sold to 
working men, after the excellent system by 
which the occupier may become the owner 





* Disqualified owing to having received the same 
prize before. 
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of his dwelling. Besides the houses there are 
a washhouse and bath, restaurant, reading- 
room, bakehouse, lodging-house for sing 

men, a school for children, an inn, or house 
of call for working-men on the tramp; 
and it is in contemplation to provide the cité 
with a physician and a nurse. There is not 
the least difficulty in getting 5 per cent. on 
the capital, though the shares pay only 4 
per cent.; the capital raised by loan is at 


4} I vg cent. 

© see this neat suburb of Mulhause 
rising like enchantment in a few years— 
to see it on a fine summer Sunday, with the 
gardens in full blossom, roses without end, 
and the people as decently and homely 
merry as heart can wish—and to compare 
this with the condition in which the writer 
has known them, some twelve years since, 
and in which the large mass of the mill- 
people may still be seen here and elsewhere— 
to see the 364 mere proletarian owvriers 
transformed (with their families) into thriving 
ouvriers propriétaires—is a grand sight 
indeed, 

*,* The garden city movement is older than 
is popularly imagined.—Eb. 


ep” 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Liverpool Cathedral. 


\E illustrate Mr. Gascoigne’s water- 
colour perspective of the central 
feature of Liverpool Cathedral. 
The new departure which the 
Committee has approved is rather in the 
nature of a revolution of principle than 
a change in design. In the place of a 
picturesque group more consciously broken 
up than any medieval cathedral, Mr. Scott 
has substituted the dominance of a single 
idea crowning a symmetrical edifice. The 
change has been arrived at with great 
ingenuity, and so as to affect inappreciably 
the part of the choir which is in course of 
construction. What Mr. Scott has done 
is this—instead of carrying the choir arcade 
right. through the church, he has stopped at 
the east [sic] wall of the former transeptal 
tower; these towers have been converted 
into transepts by the simple process of 
cutting their tops off. The church then, at 
the cessation of the arcade, opens out to 
the full width of the aisle walls. With this 
width given for one side, a vast central tower 
85 ft. square is placed to the west of these 
transepts, and a further pair of transepts 
balances the former transeptal towers. 
Beyond, the nave closes in exactly like the 
choir, which it resembles in length and 
external treatment (the west end we have 
not yet seen in the revised design). The 
unbroken open space thus produced is nearly 
200 ft. long by 80 ft. wide, or considerably 
larger, than the Tepidarium of the Baths 
of Caracalla, and the available seating area, 
including the rear part of the nave and 
chancel and the four transeptal excrescences, 
will be nearly double that of the similar 
space at St. Paul's. As a large central 
preaching area has always been desired 
at Liverpool, this change of plan will prove 
very acceptable in certain quarters, but we 
understand that the open space was not the 
origin of the external change—rather the 
reverse, it was the desire for a huge central 
feature and the impossibility of obtaining 
one large enough on the ordinary square of 
the nave piers which led to the full width 
of the church being taken, with the conse- 
quent clearing of the arcade piers from the 
central area. The most awkward feature 
on plan, we feel, will be the treatment at 
either end of the sudden reduction of span 
and height—the substitution’ of the triple 
division of the church for the single span of 
an open hall. The somewhat similar feature 
in a parish church, where a narrow and 
lower chancel is joined to a wide nave with 
its consequent b spandril of wall round 
the chancel arch, is not encouraging, though 
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probably Mr. Scott's undoubted genius will 
solve this difficulty. 

Another practical feature which certainly 
has weight with the Committee is that the 
portion which is being built now, namely, 
the choir and the eastern transepts, can be 
roofed in and completed; whereas in the 
former design, the transept towers being 
included in this portion, they were to have 
been left unfinished at the level of the nave 
roof. This completion piecemeal (as has 
been done in the Lady Chapel) apparently 
appeals forcibly to the lay mind, though to 
an architectural one, with the exception of 
the cost of the temporary roof, it is 
immaterial. 

It will be noticed that the most character- 
istic feature of the original design, the high 
cross-vaults, have entirely disappeared ; the 
orly relic of them which remains is to be 
found in the design of the transept ends on 
either side of the central tower. 

The weakness of the central feature 
we consider to be that the tower is buttressed 
up directly by the nave and choir, whereas 
by the transept it is only supported at the 
angles ; again, the fact that these transepts 
are loftier than the nave presents the effect 
of a tower straddling between two horizontal 
bars. The wide arch over the vestibule 
between the transepts rather emphasises 
than otherwise this effect. 

The great size, again, of this tower will 
present a difficulty in scale. When it is 
remembered that York central tower (the 
broadest tower in the country) is 60 ft. 
over all, and this Liverpool lantern will be 
some 95 ft., the difficulty of keeping the 
whole building in scale will be readily 
realised. 

In a word, Mr. Scott has approached as 
near to the classical idea of a monument 
crowned by a dome as he can in a Gothic 
idiom ; and the question arises, whether he 
had not better have dropped that idiom 
altogether and design a classic cathedral for 
Liverpool, as was done by several competitors. 


Window, St. Andrew's Church, Boscombe. 

Tuts window represents the Crucifixion, 
which occupies the centre light, and is 
flanked by figures of the Blessed Virgin and 
St. John; and in the outer lights by St. 
Andrew and St. Peter. The design was 
approved by Mr. John Oldrid Scott, 
F.R.LB.A.. who is the architect of the 
church. Messrs. Percy Bacon & Brothers, 
of London, have recently filled three other 
windows in the same church. 


East Window, St. Peter’s Church, Budleigh 
Salterton, 

Tae window illustrates the Incarnation 
of Our Lord in all its most important phases. 
Reading from left to right it begins with 
the announcement to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary by St. Gabriel of the coming of the 
all-important event. The second light de- 
picts the Nativity—the Incarnate God in 
the manger. The third, or centre light, 
the Crucifixion and Atonement. The fourth 
shows the triumph over Death by the 
Resurrection : and the fifth the termination 
of the saintly career of Our Lord, while in 
the tracery openings above He is shown 
seated in majesty surrounded by adoring 
angels. 

Messrs. Percy Bacon & Brothers, of 
London, executed this window under the 
direction of Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne. 
F.R.L.B,A., consulting architect. ; 





Oak Choir Stalis, Christchurch, Sutton. 

New oak choir stalls (of which we give 
illustrations) have just been erected for the 
Rev. Courtney Gale at Christchurch, Sutton, 
Surrey, by Mr. R. C. Forster, as part of a 
memorial to his wife. They seat thirty men 
and twenty-four boys. The front row is 
divided into three bays, the lower portion 
being open and the upper part divided into 
two panels filled with pierced tracery in 
which is inserted a fish, the Greek Ixcus, 
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and two shells, On the solid panels in the 
lower half are carved Madonna lilies with a 
ribbon running through at the bottom of 
them bearing the words, ‘ Consider the lilies 
of the field ; they toil not, neither do they 
spin.’ The upper members of the mouldir 
to the two pfs in the lower half are 

with clusters of tulips and poppies respec- 
tively. The second and third rows are 
— above the seating, the lower panels 
veing solid, and the upper ones containing 
pierced tracery panels carved with a vine 
and shamrock in the second row, and roses 
and thistles in the third. The back row of 
seating is panelled, and has shaped divisions 
with semicircular moulded arms. The bench- 
ends have a moulding running through a 
ribbon on the edge and tracery panels on 
the front face. They are surmounted by 
poppy heads carved to a. yr the signs 
of the Evangelists, the eagle, the angel, the 
lion, and the bull, the two latter being inter- 
spersed with wheat and barley respectively. 
The three back-rest bench-ends have pierced 
arms, carved either side with sunflowers, sea- 
weed, and oak leaves terminating in a ram, 
a dolphin, and a dog respectively. The fore- 
most bench-end has a moulded shaft on the 
front edge surmounted by traceried top, with 
a carved finial representing an owl. The 
screen at the back of the north side (which, 
it is hoped, in the future will carry an elabor- 
ately carved organ-case), together with the 
new oak door to the vestry, form part of the 
memorial. The former is divided into nine 
bays with traceried top, terminating in floral 
cuspings, filled in with solid linen fold panels, 
surmounted by pierced panels carved with 
nine of the signs of the Zodiac, the models 
for which were lent by Mr. G. P. Bankart. 
The cornice at the top is carved with floral 
bosses. The latter in three divisions with 
traceried tops, in the centre of which is a 
fleur-de-lis filled in with solid panels in’ the 
‘ower half, surmounted by pierced panels 
carved with the three remaining signs of the 
Zodiac. The whole of the joinery and carving 
was executed by Messrs. Elliotts’ Moulding 
and Joinery Company, Ltd., at Newbury, 
Berks, as the result of a tender in competition, 
under the supervision of Mr. D. G. Round, 
architect, Adelphi-terrace House; Strand, 
W.C. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 





Tue Burlington Magazine commences with 
an article in which it is proposed that the 
Edward VII. memorial should be placed on 
the high ground in Hyde Park near the 
Marbie Arch. Other articles deal with 
Buddhist art in the Far East, the work of 
the brothers Van Limbourg, and Vincent Van 
Gogh’s style in relation to Nature. The 
illustrations are well chosen and reproduced. 

The Art Journal contains several good 
reproductions from old and modern masters. 
“A Japanese Drawing Lesson” (continued) 
gives an insight into Japanese methods of 
drawing and design. 

In the English Review Francis Grierson 
discourses on “Art, Science, and Beauty.” 
We may quote a brief paragraph concerning 
architecture :— 

“* Architecture is another phase of art which 
appeals to the impersonal. We gaze at 
beautiful structures as we do at mountains. 
The beauty of a Gothic cathedral, however, is 
more apparent than that of a Grecian temple; 
the first strikes the eye by its majesty and 
power, the second by its repose and harmony. 
The Gothic cathedral looks more complex, but 
the simplicity of the Grecian temple requires 
more art to produce. In the Middle Ages art 
was dominated by imagination, but in ancient 
Greece it meant beauty and symmetry. And 
symmetry demands measure, proportion, in 
which the form assumes the perfection and 
simplicity of a natural law. A fine Gothic 
cathedral gives the imprcesion of a picture 
in a dream—something that does not belong 
to natural life—while a Greek temple gives 
the impression of something that pertains to 
Nature; in it imagination is subdued and 
adjusted to the requirements of art in its 
purest form.’’ 

Mr. Norman las pictures “The Up- 
lands of Sorrento” in characteristic fashion, 
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Impressionism” is in a spirit sympathetic 
towards the work of Cézanne, Matisse, and 
the school to which they belong. : 

In the Fortnightly Review we find 
article on “Fine Art in the New Copyright 
Bill,” in which Mr. M. H. Spielmann points 
out the numerous weak points and defects of 
drafting that this Bill contains. The subject 
bristles with difficulties, but some of them. as 
Mr. Spielmann shows, have been handled ina 
— most detrimental to the interests of 

concerned. 

The Contemporary Leview continues its 
reprint of Holman Hunt's vividiy-written 
history of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 

In the National Review the reminiscences 
of Colonel De La Poer Beresford, entitled 
“Paris que Paase,” will interest al! who take 
an interest in Paris of the last century. 

Under the title of “A Beautiful Club for 
Women” Miss Anne O'Hagan describes in 
the Century Magazine for December the 
Colony Club, Madison-avenue, New York, the 
work of Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White. 
There is a swimming-bath in the basement, 
a gymnasium, a trellis or smoking-room 
opening out of the library, and a roof garden, 
where meals are served. The illustrations by 
Mr. Vernon H. Bailey give a good idea of the 
structure and its decorations. 

In Scribner will be found some charming 
colour prints of Dickins’s characters from 
drawings by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 

“The Mansion” in Harper opens with a 
good description of a typical New York house, 
with all the characteristic accessories such as 
the educated plutocrat would revel in. The 
article on Charles Cottet and his work is 
interesting. 

The Christmas number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine contains a short article on the 
status of the cinematograph theatre, but 
beyond that there is little of interest to our 
readers. There are, however, 230 pages of 
stories and pictures, 

The principal article in Concrete is devoted 
to the structural methods employed in the 
remodelling of the river front of the Savoy 
Hotel. Some notes on cheap concrete cottages 
in agricultural districts are also of interest, 
and the number includes the customary varied 
examples of the uses of reinforced concrete, 
including several bridges and a concrete 
barge. 

The Estate Magazine contains several com 
munications of interest to our readers, chief 
among which are some notes, to be concluded 
in another issue, on the new rural by-laws, 
by Mr. H. Lemmoin-Cannon, P.A.S.1. The 
author deals at some length with the by-laws. 
a careful consideration of which, he says. 
‘seems to point to far greater su‘tability for 
the purpose for which such by-laws are 1D 
tended ; and in such cases many rural district 
councils would be well advised to give the 
matter careful attention, not only where none 
are in operation in their districts 1n nes 
to the subjects which they cover, ng 
where those at present in force are reall) 
deemed of an unsuitable character.’” A ee 
article, by Mr. H. S. Watson, deals wa 
the heating and ventilation of country mn” 
sions, and Mr, J. W. Love contributes som 
notes on “ The Dry Earth System. 
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Art Gallery, Montreal, Canada. 
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THE 


East Front of the Louvre, with 


Perrault’s Colonnade. 


FRENCH ROYAL PALACES. 


THE LOUVRE (Continued from page 620). 


uneventful for the Louvre from the 
point of view of building operations, 

they were signalised by the occurrence of 
one of those tragedies which have been so 
frequent in its history. Maria de’ Medici 
had brought with her from Italy the Floren- 
tine Concino Concini, who obtained a 
complete ascendancy over her mind, and 
directed the policy of the Regency. The 
Marquis d’ Ancre, as he had become, amassed 
a colossal fortune by extortions and corrupt 
practices, which combined with his over- 
bearing manners to render him odious to all. 
The boy king, determined to regain his 
independence, plotted with his friends the 
assassination of the favourite. On April 24, 
1619, he awaited the issue in the orangery, 
ready, if the plot miscarried, to escape, like 
Henry III., by the Grande Galerie, and ride 
o!! with his friends to Meaux. Concini was 
shot by three courtiers as he entered the 
Louvre by the old eastern gatehouse, between 
the high walls of the tennis-courts whieh 
fiinked the approach on either side. His 
‘Y was dragged through the streets by the 

» pulace and burnt on the Pont Neuf, and 
'~ Queen-Mother was imprisoned in her 
partments. The reins of power thus 
“rested from her were, after a few years, 
‘zed by the iron grasp of the great Cardinal, 
‘0 reigned supreme over France till his death 
i 1642. With the return of a settled and 
S'\tesmanlike policy—and, indeed, as a 
part of it—came the resumption of building 
4! the Louvre. Richelieu, to whom as 
much as to any man was due the final 
establishment of the absolute centralised 
monarchy, believed in the importance of 
displaying the Royal power in @ manner 
striking to the popular imagination. 
Lescot’s Louvre might be more beautiful 
than any nebleman’s town house, but in size 


i the early years of Louis XIII. were 


it was rivalled by many of the great hotels, 
which had sprung up in Paris in the first 
quarter of the century. The Royal palace 
must admit of no comparison. The task of 
adapting the Louvre to the new conception of 
royalty, of transforming it from a mere 
pied-d-terre into the official seat of the court 
and administration, was assigned to Jacques 
Le Mercier. He drew up a scheme which 
satisfied these conditions with the least 
possible deviation from the original design. 
By more than doubling the length of the 
sides, he more than quadrupled the area of 
the palace. (See plan, Fig. 3.) The 
northern and eastern wings of the old Gothic 


castle, which had survived till then, were 
pulled down, the western wing prolonged 
northwards, and the new north wing begun. 
These new buildings consisted of exact 
replicas of Lescot’s west and south wing, 
and of the Pavillon du Roi at their junction; 
but Le Mercier was too good an architect 
not to realise that the proportions of the 
design were so completely revolutionised by 
its extension that they required the introduc- 
tion of a new element to redress the balance. 
He accordingly placed a pavilion of his own 
composition in the centre of the west wing 
between the old and new work, and, to give it 
sufficient importance in the long line of 














Fig. 2. Court of the Louvre: West Side. 
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Fig. 3. Plan of the Louvre in 181£. 


facade, he added a story above the attic, 
and crowned it with a somewhat ponderous 
square dome. (Fig. 2.) This attic was 
adorned by six fine caryatids by the sculptor, 
Jacques Sarazin, and a curious triple pedi- 
ment. It had been intended by Richelieu 
that a great square should be laid out before 
the entrance to the palace formed by the 
demolition of several streets, and extending 
as far as the Pont Neuf, and in the centre was 
to have been a gigantic obelisk surrounded 
by fountains and groups of sculpture. But 
even a beginning was hardly made with the 
clearing required for this project, and the 
Louvre remained obstructed on three sides 
by private and miscellansous buildings till 
the days of Napoleon. : 

At Le Mercier’s death in 1654 the building 
was just ready to receive its central pavilion 
on the south and north sides. Louis Le Vau, 
who was appointed by Mazarin to succeed 
Le Mercier as architect to the Louvre, carried 
on his predecessor's design, modifying it only 
in one point—namely, the treatment of the 
southern central pavilion with a giant order 
to provide the enhanced scale required by 
its position facing the whole width of the 
Seine. When the works had been for ten 
years under Le Vau's guidance, the whole 
of the court was complete with Lescot’s 
graceful attic story and rich cresting running 
round all four sides ; the southern, or river, 
front, and apparently also the northern, or 
city, front were finished with their eastern 
pavilions copied from the Pavillon du Roi. 

The Minister in power at this time was 
Colbert, whose views of the dignity of the 
monarchy and the importance of giving it 
concrete expression were even stronger than 
Richelieu's. Le Vau’s design for the eastern 
front and main entrance appeared to him 
inadequate to the glory of Louis X1V., and 
other architects were invited to submit 
alternatives. The results of the competition 
were then referred to the Roman Academy, 
with the ultimate result that Bernini was 
invited to Paris in 1665 to settle a matter, 
which had by this time set all the architects 
and building authorities by the ears. He 
was received with a deference almost com- 
mensurate with his vanity, and at once pro- 
ceeded to a settlement by producing a brand- 
new design of his own, the one thing needed 
to combine all parties against him. Though 
the foundations were laid with much pomp, 
nothing further was done, and Bernini had 


to pocket his pride with his pension and to 
return home before the year was out. By 
some obscure wire-pulling the king was pre- 
vailed upon to approve the design of Dr. 
Claude Perrault, which, with slight altera- 
tions, was carried out, though the works 
remained in charge of the more practical 
Le Vau. 

A wit remarked that architecture must be 
very ill if it was necessary to call in a doctor. 
But Perrault, besides being one of the most 
distinguished scientific men of his day, had 
made a special study of architecture, and 
if he lacked practical experience of building, 
there was nothing amateurish in his design, 
which hit off the exigencies of the situation 
better than any of its rivals. All the earlier 
designs, so far as we know them, had been 
more or less glorified chateau fronts, with a 
series of pavilions variously grouped. They 
made their effect by multiplicity of elements. 
Bernini's design, with all its faults, was an 
indivisible unit of majestic and impressive 
proportions. Perrault sought the same idea 


of awe-inspiring majesty, but he did so 
without abandoning the traditions of pure 
classical design, which had been thrown to 
His great 


the winds by the Barocco master. 
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facade, with its three solid block 


e } nd two 
long intervening ranges of coupled columns 
raised on a lower story treated as a plain 
stylobate, constitutes one of the most 


monumental achievements of moder archi- 
tecture in any country, and by its stately 
reg & and quiet grandeur fully symbolises 
the als of monarchy as understood } 
Louis XIV. (Fig: 1.) y 

The same symbolism may also be read in 
the manner in which it overrode all rivals - 
for Perrault had not found sufficient scope 
for the development of his ideas in the width 
even of Le Mercier’s enlarged plan, but pro. 
jected his facade considerably beyond it at 
both ends. On the north side, shut in as 
if was by other buildings, this discrepancy 
was got over by a comparatively slight 
remodelling of existing work, but on the 
south side, visible to all Paris, it was not 
possible with any degree of plausibility to 
marry the old with the new; and it’ was 
found necessary to carry Perrault’s design, 
with pilasters instead of columns, right 
across Le Vau's newly-finished front and the 
older work of the XVIth century. Till 1755 
their domes and pavilion roofs peered discon- 
solately out from behind the new horizontal 
termination, and this southern extension 
may still be traced in the passageway 
through the Pavillon des Arts. 

The erection of Perrault’s facade also in- 
directly affected the inner elevations, for it 
was so high as to be visible from the court. 
To remedy this it was decided to heighten 
the eastern side of the court by the sub- 
stitution of a full order for the existing attic. 
The third story thus formed, with its’un- 
broken balustrade, was eventually carried 
round the northern and southern sices of the 
court, and the crowning beauty of Lescot's 
design only escaped, as by a miracle, on the 
west, 

Meanwhile other alterations had been in 
progress outside the quadrangle. Richelieu’s 
subordinate, Sublet des Noyers, had sent a 
mission to Rome to obtain artists and works 
of art for the Royal palaces. As a result of 
this the great French painter, Nicolas Poussin, 
who had settled there, was induced to return 
to Paris in 1640 to decorate the Grande 
Galerie. He drew up a scheme on pure 
classical lines, into which he worked a 
number of casts of antiques brought from 
Rome, together with monochrome decoration 
and other paintings of his own design. The 
work, however, did not proceed far, for 
Poussin, disgusted by the jealousy and in- 
trigues of the architect Le Mercier, and of 
Vouet, who was at the head of the Royal 
painters, threw up the task and returned 
to Rome in 1642, taking with him Charles 
Le Brun, then in his student days. 

On the marriage of Charles IX., his mother, 
Catharine de’ Medici, had vacated the Queen $ 
apartments on the first floor of the south 
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wing of Lescot’s ree for those on the floor 
below. Maria de’ Medici, on Louis XIII’s 
marriage, followed her kinswoman’s example, 
and it was in this ground floor suite that 
her son imprisoned her for a short time after 
Concini’s death, walling ba some of the doors 
and pulling down the bridge across the moat. 
Not content with magnificently decorating 
her apartments, she had also taken posses- 
sion of certain rooms in the mezzanine of 
the Grande Galerie adjoining the Salle des 
Antiques. When it came to Anne of 
Austria’s turn to be Queen Dowager—or 
rather when the court returned to Paris 
after the trouble of the Fronde in 1653—she 
determined to unite these two suites by 
transforming the open loggia of the Petite 
Galerie into a suite of stately rooms, now 
forming part of the galleries of ancient 
sculpture. They were decorated by the best 
artists of the day, including the Italians 
imported by Mazarin ; among them were the 
painters Errard and Romanelli, the sculptor 
Anguier, and the “ stuceateur ” Pietro Sasso. 
She also added a circular hall at the north 
end of the Petite Galerie, and a theatre, 
baths, and other apartments to the west 
of it. 

About the time of the completion of these 
works a disastrous fire destroyed the Galerie 
des Rois, built by Henry IV. over the Petite 
Galerie, and its restoration (begun in 1661, 
but not completed till 1853) afforded the first 
opportunity for -Le Brun, recently set free 
by the disgrace of his former employer, 
Fouquet, to exercise his art in the Royal 
palaces. The splendid decoration of the 
gallery, with its paintings and the richly- 
gilded panelling of its walls and_ barrel 
ceiling, was designed as an allegorical glori- 
fication of the ‘ Roi Soleil,’ and hence 
acquired the name of “ Galerie d Apollon.” 
(Fig. 4.) 

The space intervening between the Louvre 
quadrangle and the river, under the windows 
of this gallery, after being a tourney ground 
during several reigns was laid out by Louis 
XIIL asa garden. This is described by Evelyn, 
who visited Paris in 1644, as follows :— 
“In another more private garden towards 
the Queen’s apartment is a walk or cloyster 
under arches, whose terrace is paved with 
stones of a greate breadth ; it looks towards 
the river, and has a pleasant aviary, foun- 
taine, stately cypresses, etc. On the river 
are seene a prodigious number of barges and 
boates of great length, full of hay, corne, 
wood, wine, ete.” The cloister referred to is 
the orangery built by Louis XIII. between 
the garden and the river, where he waited 
for news of the attempt on Concini. This 
has long since disappeared, but the garden 
renains. It is now known as “ Jardin de 
l'Infante,” after the little Spanish princess, 
Who was brought to Paris in 1722, to be the 
bride of Louis XV., and occupied the former 
(Jucen-Mother’s apartments, but was sent 
home again in 1725, when the Spani-h 
Alliance had ceased to be necessary to the 
ministry of the day. 

‘oon after the death of Mazarin-in 1661 the 
Loivre ceased to be a habitual Royal 
re; lence. The King visited it, but seldom 
Al'cr this period, and his successors, if they 


Cu \e to Paris at all, preferred the Tuileries. All 
C ert's efforts failed to rouse Louis XIV. 
'o serious interest in the great works in 


prosress under Perrault and Le Vau, or to 
C\ck the ever-growing expenditure on Ver- 
Sulles. Inereasing difficulty was found in 
o} taming fonds’ for their prosecution. To 
* creat extent the northern and eastern sides 
©’ ‘ne court remained roofless and gradually 
le into disrepair. Such portions of them 
‘ were approximately habitable were used 
'\ some of the public services, such as the 
)ost-office ; while the portions included in 
‘nd adjoining the Petite Galerie, which alone 
“ere ever occupied by the court, were 
*andoned to the academies for their as- 
‘“‘mblies and schools. Some of the Royal 
collections - were also housed there and 
exhibited from time to time. Thus the 
Palace began to acquire its present destina- 
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tion of a national museum of art and 
antiquity. 

The subsequent history of the Louvre is 
largely that of its successive restorations and 
further adaption to this purpose, the most 
considerable share in which is due to 
Napoleon and his archivects, Percier and 
Fontaine. Its further vicissitudes are con- 
cerned chiefly with the various efforts to 
solve the problem of its junction with the 
Tuileries. These will be described in our 
next article dealing with the latter palace. 
After Louis XIV. the tide of history, as it 
affected the Parisian palaces, set steadily 
towards the Tuileries and left the older seat 
of the monarchy to a comparative repose, 
broken, indeed, more than once by scenes 
of violence. In July, 1830, for instance, the 
armed mob captured it, after a sharp engage- 
ment, from the Swiss Guard; and in May, 
1871, after surviving the German bombard- 
ment, it narrowly escaped destruction when 
the Tuileries were fired by the Com- 
munists. The spread of the flames was 
fortunately arrested before they reached the 
art collections by the Grande Galerie, but 
it was not possible to prevent them gaining 
the library by the north wing and destroying 
the priceless archives which it contained. 
These almost certainly included the drawings 
of successive architects for the Louvre— 
those of Pierre Lescot for the original quad- 
rangle of the Renaissance, those of Le Vau 
for the east front of the enlarged schemes 
and the alternatives submitted at Colbert's 
request by Francois Mansart. 


MONUMENTAL BRASSES. 


Part IIl.—Suggestions as to Treatment and 
Preservation. 


Ir is not possible in the space at our dis- 
posal to give more than the merest outline 
of so wide a subject ; but before leaving it 
mention must be made of an almost unique 
brass at Cranley, Surrey. 

There are, all told, about ten represen- 
tations of the Resurrection, but most are 
parts of larger brasses. 

That of Robert Hardyng (1503) at Cranley, 
Surrey (Fig. 9), has only a fragment of 
is inscription, which is omitted. The 
soldiers, clad in the armour of the early 
XVIth century, are of especial interest. 
Other scriptural scenes are sometimes met 
with, but not as often as might be expected. 
We now come to the question of treatment 
and preservation. 

When visiting the old English churches. 
one of the saddest sights to a lover of 
antiquity is the large number of empty 
matrices he meets with. Many brasses were 
destroyed either in the reign of Edward VI., 
or during the Civil War. Yet great as the 
damage then was, almost as much has been 
done during the last two hundred years. 
During the XVIIIth century brasses were 
not appreciated, and hundreds were torn up 
and sold as old metal. This happened 
earler at Durham Cathedral, where many 
were destroyed by William Whittington, 
who was Dean, 1563-79. Further devasta- 
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tions took place when the Scots entered 
Durham in 1640, and in 1799, when the 
Chapter House was pulled down to allow 
of the erection of a more comfortable room. 
At King’s Lynn, in 1746, it was ordered 
that “the old brass . . . be imme- 
diately sold.” The Walsoken and 
Braunche brasses were in the chancel, and 
so escaped, but a number of others perished. 

The XIXth century is, however, respon- 
sible for the most regrettable campaign 
of destruction in this direction, for it was 
carried on by the very people who professed 
to be “ restoring’”’ their parish churches. 

Often have both brass and matrix been 
torn away to make room for a tiled floor or a 
new heating .apparatus. Even where pre- 
served, they have been taken from their 
original slab and either nailed to a board or 
fixed to a neighbouring wall, the matrix 
being demolished, or even filled up with 
cement. At East Horsley Bishop Bowthe’s 
brass has been cut down and cemented to the 
wall, and several brasses at the parish church, 
Weybridge, have been similarly treated. 
Doubtless numbers of other instances might 
be cited throughout the country. Seldom 
is the brass refixed complete with its 
canopies, shields, labels, and inscriptions. 
The figure itself, in most cases, is unfortun- 
ately all that has been preserved, and even 
that has become battered in the process. 

It is often urged that the brass will be 
worn away by the tread of passers-by, and 





Fig. 10. 


that the removal of it makes for its preser- 
vation. This is a fallacy. Ordinary 
church matting makes an efficient protection, 
and obviates the need for removal. If, 
however, it be essential that the floor be 
relaid with -wood or tiles, the entire stone 
should be taken up and fixed against the 
wall intact. Even then there is a risk of its 
being broken. As to a raised tomb there 
is not even the excuse of obliteration by 
the passage of feet. 

More excuse can be found for the removal 
of a palimpsest brass. It is enly by dis- 
lodging it from its matrix that the engraving 
on the reverse may be seen. The search for 
palimpsests, however, should be discouraged, 
since the mutilated fragments which may be 
discovered seldom compensate for the risk 
of injury to the complete brass. 

There are, of course, exceptions, such as 
the John Laurence de Wardeboys (1542) at 
Burwell. Here, a figure of our Lord after 
the Resurrection in the canopy has on the 
reverse part of the dalmatic of a deacon, 
1320. It is the only representation of a 
deacon we now possess, except those of certain 
saints in the canopies (such as St. Stephen). 

As regards the treatment of those palimp- 
sests alaete discovered, there is much 
diversity of opinion. os 

The following methods have been 
adopted :— yt 

1, To take a rubbing of the reverse and 
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then permanently refix the brass in its 
place. This precludes the possibility of 
taking further rubbings. 

2. To frame and hinge the brass either 
in its original place on the floor or against 
a wall. This procedure is open to the 
objection that it may get bent. 

3. To secure it in its place by movable 
screws. This plan has been adopted by the 
Oxford University Brass Rubbing Society. 
It is, however, open to the same objection 
as No. 2. Moreover, the brass is liable 
to be stolen or lost. 

4. Careful electrotypes may be made from 
the reverse and fixed to floor or wall. This 
has been done in the case of Sir Antony 
Fitzherbert’s tomb, 1538, at Norbury, 
Derbyshire. The only objection to this 
is that it is not the original. 

The writer inclines to preference of the 
last plan, but there is much to be said in 
favour of Nos. 2 and 3. 

A protest has been raised against taking 
rubbings on the ground that it is apt to wear 
away the engraving, and for this reason 
— is sometimes refused. The writer 

as never seen any proof of this idea. The 
brass of Sir Roger of Trumpington has 
probably suffered more impressions than any 
other in England, yet it shows no sign of wear. 
There #s certainly a kind of rubbing which 
does damage. The writer discovered, in one 
of our village churches, that a certain brass 
had been habitually polished, consequently 
it shone like new and was rapidly being worn 
away. As already -suggested, all brasses 
lying in gangways should be protected by 
mats from being exposed to the tread of 
feet. 

We have still to consider the questions 
of matrices. These should always be pre- 
served. They resemble the setting of an 
antique jewel, still of value though the 
stone itself be missing. Many valuable 
examples of these empty matrices still exist, 
and they should at all costs be preserved. 

Many restorers find these damaged relics 
unsightly. If therefore something must 
be done, one of the two following plans 
might be adopted :— 

i. They might be taken up and let into the 
wall, or— 

2. New brasses might be engraved and 
inserted, and the monument restored to its 
former glory. 

At Ely Cathedral this has actually been 
done (Fig. 10), and the result on the whole 
is eminently successful. A large matrix 
lay in the middle of the choir representing a 
former Abbot, in the robe of his Order, 
kneeling at the foot of a large cross. The 
work of restoration has been ably carried out, 
as may be seen from the illustration of the 
figure. A difficulty, however, was found in 
making the metal lie flat, and it had to be 
taken up and relaid. On this occasion 
ordinary screws were used, which is a pity. 

This is perhaps an appropriate moment 
to draw attention to the latent possibilities 
of a revival of brasses for modern memorials. 
When one reflects upon the overcrowded 
state of some of our finest cathedrals, with 
hideous and cumbersome momuments, the 
desirability of this revival becomes apparent. 
They would take up practically no space, 
and do not interfere with the architecture 
of the building, as do the statues in West- 
minster Abbey. They are in keeping with 
the Gothic style of most of our churches. 
If good, they can be of considerable beauty 
and interest, and if bad, can readily be hidden 
by a mat. % 

One difficulty undoubtedly obtrudes itself, 
viz., modern dress. However, the Church and 
the Army both lend themselves to picturesque 
and fortuitous treatment. For the civilian, 
university-gowns, mayoral and civic robes, 
and even Court dress are quite amenable to 
the engraver’s art. 

As to the women’s attire, a simple arrange- 
ment of veil or scarf about the head would 
be acceptable and dignified, in conjunction 
with garments of flowing and harmonious 
lines; grotesque contours and eccentric 
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mannerisms of attire would naturally be 
avoided. In this matter one need but 
follow in the steps of the earliest brass- 
engravers. 

o types might be followed :— 

1. The old Gothic, with the figure recum- 
bent, in which case the brass should be 
placed on the floor. 

2. The Renaissance, with the figure kneel- 
ing, as in many of the Elizabethan 
examples. These should be affixed to the 
wall. The faults of these latter are usually, 
(1) thin metal; (2) too much detail; (3) 
lack of depth in graving. - All these defects 
could be avoided in the brasses of to-day. 

Certain recent specimens do exist, but 
cannot be placed in the first rank, for no really 
great artist has come forward in the field 
capable of raising the fallen standard to its 
former eminence. In the writer's opinion, 
it is to be hoped that the art of enamelling 
brasses will not be restored to favour at the 
same time. 


Aap 
et, ee 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


In the disused cemetery of 
An Ancient St. in Nottingham, 
Terra-Cotta stands the oldest head or 
Headstone. gravestone in the city, dated 
1714. No special attention 
has ever been paid to this monument until it 
recently came under the notice of an expert 
in stone, who recognised it as a unique 
example of old local-made terra-cotta. 
The colour is white or buff, the height is 
5 tt. 10 in., width 1 ft. 11 in., and thickness 
‘. in to 4 in.; its cubic contents give an 
assumed weight of fully 3 cwt. The outline 
follows that of the short, round-headed date 
and initial stones used in the latter half of 
the XVIIth century, such as may still be 
seen in the Midlands. In this case two such 
stones are united. 
The eight-line Roman inscription, with ite 
quaint punctuation, runs as follows ;— 





HERE - LYETH - THE - BO 
DY : OF : MARY * THE 





HERE * LYETH * THE * BO 
DY OF  ELEZEBATH Ye 
DOUGHTER’OF’' Wu’ & DOUGHTER: OF ‘ Wu" &- 
ELEZEBATH‘SEFTON ELEZEBATH ‘SEFTON 
WHO * DEPARTED * THIS WHO * DEPARTED * THIS 
LIFE‘ MAY‘THE‘30TH  LIFE*‘MAY-*THE‘20‘IN 
IN‘ THE* 6TH‘ YBAR‘OF THE‘S5TH* YEAR‘ OF: 
HER‘ AGE‘ IN“ 1714: HER * AGE « IN * 1707. 





Terra-cotta Headstone, St. Mary's, 
Nottingham. 
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From the fragments of XV ith century 
pipes, with the manufacturer's names 
upon them, recently found in the ruins of the 
castle, it is known that the above Wr, Sefton 
was a local pipe-maker. It ig hence presumed 
that this monument is largely a mposed of 
: Its Layee gp a exposed to 
rough usage for near years, 
highly of its durability,» © 7" ‘Pooks 
n its manufacture, this large body of 
plastic material appears to have been kneaded 
in a mould, and a bead-line worked round 
the head or face. In the tympana rude 
winged heads of cherubim are impressed, and 
below are the letters of the ins ription, the 
impress, to all appearance, of wooden blocks 
ay with great labour. 
he monument dates from a period when 
the town possessed a pottery and one or two 
glasshouses ; but the conditions under which 
such a large object was wrought and fired are 
now obscure in the extreme. As an example 
of the potter's art applied to monumental 
purposes, this Nottingham specimen appears 
to be unique; its nearest approach are the 
humble memorials described by A. H. Church, 
M.A., in his “ Handbook of English Earthen. 
ware,” 1884, p. 28, as follows :—‘In several 
of the churchyards of the potteries—Burelem, 
Wolstanton, and others—there are many 
earthenware headstones of common red or 
brown pottery, some having inscriptions and 
ornaments in relief of the same material, some 
in white slip, and some inlaid; the dates of 
these memorials range from 1718 to 1767, and 
one is as late as 1828.” 





EXCAVATIONS, Carried on in a 
Roman Remains somewhat unscientific manner 
in Britain. at Combley, near Last 
Cowes, on a site long known 
to be that of a Roman building, have dis- 
closed the plan of what was probably the 
residence of a substantial farmer of the late 
Roman occupation. A small! semicircular bath 
similar to that of the villa near Petersfield, 
and part of a good pavement have been 
found. 

Caerwent, the Roman Venta Silurum, 
which has been the scene of systematic 
excavation for ten years past, has this 
summer added one to its meagre list of in- 
scribed stones. Like a previous one, it bears 
the name of Mars Ocelus, the patron deity 
of the city, and was both made and dedi- 
cated by one Aelius Augustinus at an un 
known ; 

The excavations at igang —— 
begun five years . have now been brought 
to a successful aanaden. The site had 
been completely levelled in the course of ages, 
and there was nothing to guide the explorers. 
The spade has asa hex the foundations of 
the Roman settlement, which had grown from 
a mere—temporary fort of the time of 
Agricola (c. a.p. 80), to an important station, 
before its abandonment in the reign of Com- 
modus (c. A.D 180). It consisted of a great 
camp, 49 acres in extent, and beside it the 
permanent fort. Traces were found of = 
“principia,” with its courtyard surrounde 
by a colonnaded ambulatory, of the Shrine 
of the Standards behind it, of the granariee 
of the barracks, consisting of rows of ema’ 
huts, with ation for some 1; 
men, and of the civilian quarters. More - 
portar.t structural rema'ns were found 0! 
the baths, which contained the customary 
apartments. — a ae 

HE preliminary campaign 0 

Roman ie anikeation of the Roman 
Excavations Station of Margidunum.mids o 
in Britain. between Leicester and Line : 
on the Fosse Way, was macs 


last summer. ‘The site is surrounded ! ry - 
marked earthworks, and, though in ecm 


excavated no* foundations were ©" 
other traces of buildings in the form: . 
tiles, coloured wall-plaster, flue ee 
glass, and paving slabs were found in a® re * nae 
together with “* Samian i pottery, Vv arious ‘being 
and iron objects, and coins, oz Relics 
chiefly of the IVth and Vth genturies. of the 
discovered at a lower level gave pre? s, but 
occupation of the site from Neolithic times | 
it aoe to have been abandoned shortly @ 
the devertecs of the Romans. “*" . _ stematic 
In connexion ‘with the proposed systema 
exploration fof the Romano-B ~ bans, it i 
Verulamium, on the outekirts of St. Albans, 
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now definitely stated that, in consecuence of the 
failure of the Society of Antiquaries to obtain 
al satisfactory — with, the solicitors of 
Lord Verulam, the owner of the site, it has been 
found necessary to abandon the project. Had 
the scheme been carried out it is estimated that 
it would have taken about thirty years, 


Wuite digging the founda- 
Roman tions of a new house on the 
Remains at Reigate-road near Dorking 
Dorking. the workmen discovered a 
large urn containing Roman 
coins. They broke it to pieces in their anxiety 
toobtain the money. Mr. Salmon, the architect, 
subsequently saw the fragments, which were 
about to be broken up for concrete. He kindly 
handed the urn to Mr. J. S. M. Ward for pre- 
sentation to the Surrey Archeological Museum 
at\Guildford. Mr. Salmon was unfortunately 
unable to recover any of the coins. 


Some mementos of the 
The interesting | exhibition which 
Japan-British closed its doors at the end of 
Exhibition. October are, it appears, to 
remain in our midst. One of 
the most exquisite of the exhibits is to go to 
Buckingham Palace—the model of the Mauso- 
leum of the second Tokugawa Shogun.* The 
Japanese model summer-house exhibited by 
the Forestry Department of the? Japanese 
Government has been presented to Prince 
Arthur of Connaught. and will be re-erected in 
the gardens of the Duke of Connaught. The 
model of Tokyo City has been left to the City of 
London, and two’ miniature gardens to the 
London County Council. The medel of the 
Post Office exhibited by the Japanese Depart- 
ment of Communication will be placed in the 
museum of the General Post Office, while all the 
exhibits of the Fishery Bureau_will be" sent* to 
the | Official Fishery Museum at Hull. The 
Japanese Government’s exhibits of Japanese 
rural life, which was composed entirely of 
tableaux,’ will be"given to the British Department 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. wen ¥ 
The model of»the historic Kyoto Gate is 
appropriately to be re-erected in Kew Gardens, 
which already possess a Chinese pagoda. These 
two monuments might well form the nucleus of a 
collection of examples of architecture of the Far 
East, for which the informal lay-out of Kew 
affords a not unsuitable setting. 


THE alterations _ recently 

Cumberland- effected at Cumberland-gate 
gateandthe and around the Marble Arch 
Manor of Eia. have'so far falsified the ancient 
history of the spot as to 

deserve a passing notice. The route from 
Watling-strete (Edgware-road) to the ford or 
ferry near Thorney for Stangate’ (Lambeth) 
passed for a distance of 165 yards eastwards 
along the militaryrroad of Herestrete (Oxford- 
street) before it turned southwards to continue 
down Tyburn, now Park, lane. That dog’s-leg 
bend was taken in order to clear the north- 
eastern corner of Hyde, a sub-manor of Eia. 
lhe shearing of Hyde Park, the setting back of 
Cumberland-gate, and the making of a new 
public road into Park-lane, to the south of the 
Marble Arch, obliterate nearly all vestiges of 
the story. In a word, we have lost the import- 
ant land mark at the (old) north-western 
corner of Park-lane. -The Marble Arch, left 
derelict and desolate, stands in imuteappeal 
against the change; its removal, for a second 
ume. will render the tale still more obscure. P# 





TH S gateway is believed to 
Gateway of have been built about 1590 to 
Quarry House, 1600. Its position was in a 
Frindsbury, red-brick wall, which encircled 
near Rochester, the mansion, about 20 yds. 
* from the western front. 
_| ie gate and mansion were built on a chalk 
hill overlooking Chatham Deckyard; both 
hav been destroyed in the last_twenty years in 
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Quarry House, Frin2sbury. 


consequence of the great value of the chalk 
which was under them. An engraving of the 
time of Queen Anne shows a beautiful avenue 
extending westward from the gate, and repre- 
sents many fashionably-dressed beaux and 
belles promenading to and from the house. 


Wuen recently Mr. Thomas 

Old Hardy was presented with 

Dorchester. the freedom of the Borough 

of Dorchester he referred 

eloquently to the desirability of preserving 
historic and interesting buildings. 

“I cannot be blind,” he said, “ to the diffi- 
culty of keeping a town in what may be called 
working order while retaining all its ancient 
features. Yet it must not be forgotten that 
these are its chief attractions for visitors. Old 
houses, in short, have a far larger commercial 
value than their owners always remember, and 
it is only when they have been destroyed and 
tourists who have come to see them vow in their 
disappointment that they will never visit the 
spot again that this is realised. An American 

ntleman came to me the other day in quite a 
Bad temper, saying that he had diverged from 
his direct route from London to Liverpool to 
the ancient Dorchester, only to discover that he 
knew a hundred towns in the United States 
more ancient looking than this. We a: be 
older than we look, Tike some ladies, but if, for 
instance, the origina] All Saints’ and Trinity 
Churches with their square towers, the castle, 
the fine mansion of the Trenchards at the corner 
of Shire Hall-lane, the old Three Mariners Inn, 
the old Greyhound, the cld Antelope, Lady 
Abingdon’s house at the corner of Durngate- 


street, and other medieval buildings were still 
in their places more visitors of antiquarian 
tastes would probably haunt the town than 
even haunt it now. Old A.l Saints’ was, I 
believe, demolished because its — buttresses 
projected too far into the street. What a 
reason for destroying a record of 500 years in 
stone! I knew the architect who did it—a 
milder mannered man never scuttled a sacred 
edifice.” 





Tue Cockburn Association 
The Mowbray deserves to meet with wide- 
Mansion at spread support in its effort to 
Edinburgh. preserve one of the most 
interesting houses in the Canon- 
gate. Having failed to acquire Huntly House 
in the same street, a rare example of a timber- 
fronted XVIth-century dwelling, the Associa- 
tion is now appealing for 1,000/. to purchase 
the town mansion of the Mowbrays of Barn- 
bougle, which adjoins another historic house, 
that of John Knox. Mowbray House was built 
early in the XVth-century round three sides of 
a quadrangle, closed by a screen wall towards 
the street. It was a fine example of the local 
architecture of the period, and still presents a 
remarkable corbelled gable to Trunk’s or 
Turing’s Close. About the year 1500 a new 
tenement was built on the street front, which 
contains a finely-panelled room, with a rich 
stucco ceiling of the time of Charles I. It is 
proposed if the scheme succeeds, as we hope it 
will, to put the whole building in good repair, 
removing the disfiguring alterations of recent 
times, to open the more interesting portions to 
the public, while letting out the remainder. 
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THE CARPENTERS’ COMPANY 
AND THE TRADES SCHOOL. 


On Tuesday evening the prizes awarded to 
students at the Trades Training School, end 
the certificates and medals gained at the 
Carpenters’ Oompany’s examinations in 
sanitary building construction and = in 
carpentry, and in the Architectural and 
Building Construction Evening Classes at 
King’s College, were distributed by Sir Astcn 
Webb, C.B., R.A., at the Carpenters’ Hall, 
London-wall. The Master of the Carpenters’ 
Company, Mr. Robert Cobay, was in the 
chair. 

The Chairman of the Schools Committee, 
Mr. John Wilson, J.P., read his annual 
report, in which he stated that the year had 
given them a record number of students. The 
exhibition of woodwork held this year in the 
Carpenters’ Hall was the best that had been 
held and was attended by 11,237 persons. 

Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher, F.R.1.B.A., 
F.S.1., Director of the Schools, then read his 
report. He referred to the work of each class 
separately, and mentioned that the handrail 
class gained the Banister Fletcher Medal for 
the best craftsman in the Schools. This was 
awarded to H. Durran for a double-curved 
staircase, which was certainly the finest model 
of its kind produced in the Schools. It would 
be obvious to all who had visited the shops 
when at work that the enterprise of the City 
Companies in founding those Schools had been 
most amply justified. The idea] aimed at was 
to encourage individualism by allowing each 
student a more or less free hand in selectng 
his work. This method induced him to realise 
that there might be something conceptive in 
his work, and finally created a desire to do 
good work for its own sake. They only tried 
to guide him and point out errors in craftsman- 
ship jas and when they arose, ; 

Sir Aston Webb distributed the przes 
afterwards. He said that in the rough and 
tumble of life the man who came out on top 
was the man who wished to do well, and who 
took every opportunity to help himself to do 
well. When a person was brought to John 
Ruskin—and he hoped they still read John 
Ruskin—he used to ask, not if he was clever 
or brilliant or sharp, but does he work. He 
said a clever man might be indolent, but a 
great man never was. They must each of 
them stick to his last, and there was nothing 
more important than the particular last he had 
undertaken. The use of these classes was to 
find out if the work chosen was suitable 
for the individual, and if not to make a 
change. They must, however, stick to that 
decided upon and make it their life’s work. 
What they learnt was to teach themselves 
finally, and it was probably not unt‘l they had 
gone out into the world that they appreciated 
that. 

They must not regard prize-winning as the 
only success in life. Success and failure were 
cften mistaken by onlookers. There was an 
Italian proverb which ran, “It is not the 
best whee] in the cart that makes the most 
ncise,”’ and so there were many doing good 
and splendid work unobserved. They were 
working in a very important time. The arts 
and crafts and building work were in a 
time of change. They knew how materials 
had changed. There were two roofs in 
Westminster, one built of wood 450 years ago, 
the other of iron fifty years ago. That 
constructed of wood was to-day better than 
ever, the other was on the scrap heap. This 
proved that changes did not always make for 
the best, but they must also remember that 
new ideas must be tried. The materials now 
being used in all building works were under- 
going a great change, and they must keep 
their knowledge up to date. The New 
General Post Office buildings in Newgate- 
street were quite unlike what they would 
have been fifty years ago. Walls of great 
strength, built with great rapidity, were a 
feature of it, and walls and great rapidity 
would become one of the necessities of build- 
ings in great cities. In all crafts the same 
changes are going on, and one of the things 
that struck everyone about the productions 
of the present time was_what one might cell 
its mechanical accuracy. An extreme point 
had been reached in this respect, and per- 
sonally he thought #t had been carried too 
far. It was desirable uv to a point, but was 
not the only or even the main thing. In a 
building he erected he hed carved on the 
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entrance, ‘ Excellence of every art must exist 
in the complete accomplishment of _ its 


2 Beauty gave permanence to an object, and 
even in warfare the artillery were directed to 
avoid certain buildings because of their 
beauty. This art eouile be given to every- 
thing, spoons, forks, tables, chairs, pictures, 
and bu‘ldings, and although it was given to 
very few to attain such excellence, t h 
they could not all give it that wonderful 
touch, they could at. least sirive to attain the 
best they were capable of, and to feel that 
joy of creating something which shculd come 
to everybody. 

Votes of thanks to Sir Aston Webb and the 
Chairman brought the proceedings to a close. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue London County Council held its usual 
weekly meeting on Tuesday at the County 
Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W. Mr. Cyril Cobb, 
the Vice-Chairman, presided in the absence 
of Mr. Whitaker Thompson. 

Loan.—Sanction was given to the borrow- 
ing by the St. Pancras Borough Council of 
2.5821. fcr purposes in connexion with their 
electricity undertaking. 

Minor ScuHoor Works.—The following 
recommendations of the Education Committee 
were agreed to :— 

That expenditure on capital account of 
2,345/. and expenditure on maintenance 
account of 2,345/. for the financial year 
1911-12 be sanctioned. 

That expenditure on maintenance account 
of 467/. in respect of the adaptation of the 
existing rooms of the trade school for girls 
at the Borough Polytechnic, Southwark, W., 
be sanctioned. 

That expenditure ‘on maintenance account 
of 9002. for the financial year 1911-12, of 
1,700/. for the financial year 1912-13, and of 
1,900/. for each subsequent financial year, in 
respect of the grant payable to the governors 
of the Borough Polytechnic, Southwark, W., 
in connexion with the extension of the trade 
school for girls at the Polytechnic and the 
maintenance of the trade school for girls to 
be established at the Belvedere-place school, 
Southwark, W., be approved, subject to the 
annual maintenance votes for the financial 
years specified including the necessary pro- 
vision therefor. 

CROSSNESS PUMPING-STATION ENLARGEMENT. 

On the recommendation of the Main 
Drainage Committee sanction was given to 
the expenditure of 800/. on preliminary work 
in connexion with the erection of a new 
engine-house at the Crossness pumping- 
station. The total cost of the new building, 
with machinery, is put roughly at 120,000/. 

PERMISSION TO SuB-Let.—It was agreed, on 
the recommendation of the Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee, to allow Messrs. m. 


‘Muirhead & Co., Ltd., to sub-let to Messrs. 


Francis Morton & Co. the steel work in 
connexion with the reconstruction of the 
bridge over the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway giving access to Norwood 
Park from Gipsy-road. 

OrteL Windows aNp THE Disvsep Buriat 
Grounps Act.—The Parks and Open Spaces 
Committee reported as follows :— 

“The Council’s attention has been drawn 
to the erection. upon the sites of Nos. 68, 69, 
and 70, Fenchurch-street, E.C., of a build- 
ing, parts of which project over the church- 
yard of St. Katherine Geen which is a 
disused burial-ground. The projections in 
question consist of five oriel windows, which 
have been constracted at a height of about 
12 ft. from the epee and project over the 
churchyard to the extent of 2 ft. 3 in. A 
portion of a wall in an angle of the building 
also overhangs the churchyard to a smaller 
extent. Having regard to the fact that the 
projections are not upon the churchyard 
itself, but at a height of several feet above 
it, the question of the legal authority of the 
Council to require their removal is one of 
considerable difficulty, and, with the view of 
avoiding taking a action which might 
ham the Council in dealing with any 
similar proposals in future, we have taken 
counsel’s opinion upon the matter. There is 
difference of legal opinion on the subject. 
The projections in question are, for a con- 
siderable portion of their width, immediately 
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above ventilating areas which}... : 
existence for many years past ; = Hip 
of which the Council is not in 4 | 


take any action. Having regard os thee > 
extent of the projections and to the pee 
of opinion as to the power of the (. uncil in 
the matter, we have come to the o clusion 
that it is not desirable to test the important 
principle involved upon the facts o! the present 
case. We recommend :— 
That no action be taken with regard to the 


construction, in connexion with the re erection 
of Nos. 68, 69, and 70, Fenchurch street, of 
five oriel windows and a wall projecting over 
the St. Katherine Coleman churchyard” 

The recommendation was agreed to. 

Tue [RONMONGERS’ ALMsnovses, Snore 
pitcH#.—The Council in May last san: tioned 
expenditure of 24,0001. in respect of the pur. 
chase of the Sir Robert Geffery almshouses 
and garden in Kingsland-road, and decided 
to make an offer to the Ironmongers’ Com 
pany, as trustees of the Sir Robert Geffery’s 
Charity, to purchase the property for that 
sum, subject to 8,000/, being contributed by 
the Shoreditch Metropolitan Borough Council 
or obtained by that authority from other 
sources. When negotiations were opened the 
Tronmongers’ Company intimated that they 
would not entertain any conditional offer. in 
view of the fact that they had received an 
unconditional one from the Peabody Trust to 
purchase the property, and, as the Shore- 


ditch Borough Council was not disposed to” 


provide the whole of the 8,000/. out of rate 
and required time to invite subscriptions, the 
Peabody Trust wero asked whether, after 
acquiring the property, they would be pr 
pared to resell it to the Council. The Pea 
ody Trust, who have now entered into a 
contract to purchase the property, have 
intimated their willingness to resell to the 
Council without making any profit by the 
transaction, subject to the Council purchasing 
the remainder of their property in Maria 
street, which they bought for the purpese 
of protecting and improving the almshouse 
property. 

he Committee recommended that, subject 
to the Council’s total contribution towards 
the purchase money of 34,000/. not exceeding 
26, ., the Council do purchase the alms- 
houses, including the garden and disused 
burial-ground attached thereto, and the ad- 
joining property in Maria-street be'anging to 
the Trust. 

This was agreed to. 
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LAW REPORTS. 


(Before the Orrictar Rererre, Mr. Muir 
Mackenzie.) 
Architect's Heavy Claim against the Cardiff 
Corporation. 
Seward v. The Cardiff Corporation. — 
Tue hearing of this «ase, which it 18 
expected will last several days, commenced 
on the 12th inst., it being an action by Mr. 
Edwin Seward, an architect and surveyor 
practising at Cardiff, to recover from defend. 
ants 10,000¢. in connexion with the prepara 
tion of plans for the erection of th vier 
Library and Welsh Museum at Cardiff am 
as dam for alleged breach of contract. 
Mr. E. M. Pollock, K.C., Mr. Rowland 
Vaughan Williams, and Mr. Herbert were 
counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. —_ 
Williams, K.C., Mr. John Sankey, K.C., an¢ 
Mr. St. John Francis Williams appeared for 
the defendants. vee 
Mr. Pollock, in opening the case, said_ : 
action was brought by Mr. Seward, 4 Wer 
known arthitect, to recover fees payable. 
under retainers given to him from time . 
time to plans, etc., for the defend 
ants, an d for breach of con- 
tract made between him and the defendants, 
whereby he was retained to draw eg 
plans and to do certain work on tho pr 
the contract. The period of time ovr - ic 
this work extended was alongone. ‘"* we 
1890, plaintiff was called upon to <lo ® cer a 
amount of work for defendants in the preper ‘ 
tion of plans for a library. Some little oe 
afterwards it was further contemplated on 
should not only be a library, but a ag 
Plans were then got out for the library as 
museum, but the idea of the museum : 
abandoned. At first there was 4 mS 
Working-street, Cardiff, to be used for 
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buildings, but in 1894 or 1895 another site in 
Park-piace was under contemplation. This 
held the field for some time, and various 
plans were drawn for the purpose of meeting 
the various changes and alterations necessi- 
tated by the different sites. 

Shortly before 1900 defendants secured a 
very much larger site altogether in Cathays 
Park, which had been secured from the 
Marquis of Bute, the site in Park-place being 
given back to him. Defendants then found 
themselves in possession of a large and roomy 
area, on which a much more developed insti- 
tution could be placed. Then it was contem- 
plated that a much larger scheme should be 
adopted. When the Working-street scheme 
was proposed the suggested cost was to be 
about 20,000. or 25,00U/., but when they came 
to Cathays Park the hgures were larger. It 
was not intended to put ne pe whole of the 
building at once, but the defendants had got 
into their minds the expenditure of a sum of 
over 100,000/., and by 19U2 there was a scheme 
which would invoive the expenditure of 
150,000. or 160,000/. The plans that were 
prepared by the plaintiff were prepared on 
the basis of a scheme that might be further 
developed. Ultimately an agreement was 
entered into between the plaintiff and the 
defendants, and under this plaintiff claimed 
that he was induced to enter into the prepara- 
tion of the plans for the larger scheme, and a 
good deal would in the present case turn upon 
that agreement. Matters went on through 
the successive years of 1902, 1903, and 1904, 
when a still larger scheme gradually took 
shape, viz., the erection of a National 
Museum for Wales in Cathays Park. The 
scheme having got entirely into a higher 
sphere, and being supported very much in the 
Principality, three Commissioners went down 
to Wales to decide as to the claims of various 
places as to where in Wales the museum 
should be erected. They decided on Cardiff. 

It was interesting to note that in the 
brochure and advertisements at that time for 
the Welsh Museum Mr. Seward’s elevation 
and plans were reproduced. In the year 1907 
an Act was passed giving the defendants the 
power to hand over the erection of the 
museum to a body incorporated under Royal 
Charter, who were entitled to have handed 
over to them the exhibits relating to the pro- 
posed museum. The result was that a great 
deal of work had been done by Mr. Seward 
in these successive years, and use had been 
made of his work by the defendants. It 
would be for the Referee to ascertain the sum 
due to plaintiff, not only in respect of fees due 
to him, but also under the agreement of 1901, 
because it was apparent Mr. Seward was given 
cleae and profitable employment, of which he 
had been deprived by the transfer by the 
defendants of their powers and duties to 
another body. Mr. Pollock then went into the 
details of the plaintiff's claim, and read the 
agreement entered into between the parties. 
He said that what the Corporation appeared 
to rely on was Clause 10 of the agreement, 
providing that if the Corporation determined 
to abandon any part of the scheme or defer 
it they could give notice to the architect not 
to proceed with the work, and which, they 
Said, would justify them in withdrawing the 
remuneration. When the Bill to hand over the 
powers of the Corporation to the Welsh 
National Museum body was presented Mr. 
Seward had to o it, and when the Act 
received the Royal Assent in 1909 a clause 
was inserted that the Corporation should 
dixharge obligations before the transfer of 
ther powers and indemnify the other body 
against liability. There were thus three 
periods claimed for—the first till 1895, the 
second from then to 1901, when the agreement 
was entered into, and, thirdly, the period 
since that time. To the earlier portion of the 
claim the defendants had pleaded the Statute 


of Limitations, and also that there was no - 


contract under seal. He was afraid the 
stalute plea must succeed, but he should rely 
upon the agreement of 1901, and would apply 
lor its rectification in respect of 350/. whic 
defendante had paid in with a denial of 
Woili y. 

Mr. Francis Williamg said the 350/. was 
pal in with regard to the period before 1901. 

Mr. Pollock went on to comment on the 
fact that the defendants said that the giving 
of a 5t. subseription by the plaintiff iff had 
disqualified him from bringing the action. 
Counsel added that, it being the Lord Mayor 
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of Cardiff and the Corporation, he would say 
nothing more just now, but he would have 
something more to say on it later. He rested 
his case boldly on the fact that the plaintiff 
was entitled to recover a very similar sum in 
respect of the work that he had done and in 
respect of the work which he had a perfect 
right to anticipate doing. 

_Mr. Edwin Seward, ¥.R.1.B.A., the plain- 
tiff, examined, said that he had practised in 
Cardiff for thirty-four years, and he had 
undertaken many important buildings in that 
city and elsewhere. The fees he had charged 
were in accordance with the scale authorised 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Witness described how he prepared the plans 
and the discussions he had with a Mr. Ward 
upon them. He said that Mr. Ward, 
although not an architect, was a good 
draughtsman, and together they went into 
the plans very largely. Most of the matters 
were reported on to the Committee having 
the subject under discussion, and generally 
there was much discussion on the details and 
features of the building. Witness then de- 
scribed how certain alterations which were 
made in the proposed building involved an 
entirely new set of plans, and gave detailed 
explanation of the plans which he had 
prepared. 

Further examined, the witness described 
how he submitted the second set of plans, 
for which he charged 4501. in his statement of 
claim. Later on, as the scheme developed, he 
had to make the third set for the Cathays 
Park building. These were submitted to the 
Committee atter many discussions and many 
alterations had been suggested and made. 
Subsequently he had to make a report on the 
heating of the museum building from the 
neighbouring municipal building, and for this 
he charged a sum of 75/. He did not con 
sider this excessive, having regard to the 
amount of work involved. The witness was 
then taken through a large quantity of corre- 
spondence and minutes of committees down 
to the time when, in 1906, the museum took a 
national character. He had, he said, a letter 
from the Corporation expressing satisfaction 
at the work he had already performed. The 
Town Clerk (Mr. Wheatley) wrote him in 
August asking for his plans and specifications 
completed, and plaintiff, on his return from 
his vacation, sent them on. Later he received 
a letter from Mr. Wheatley in reference to 
them and suggesting that it looked as if they 
had only just previously been inked in. 

Mr. Pollock: Is there any truth in the 


suggestion that, so to speak, you had been’ 


making your work—recently made it up— 
and inked in your plans? 

Mr. valet : It is quite untrue. I had 
not, and it was a most unworthy insinuation. 

Plaintiff, having given evidence at great 
length and in detail to the professional work 
he had executed for the defendants in con- 
nexion with the matters in dispute, in cross- 
examination by Mr. Francis Williams stated, 
that he was appointed to do the work under 
the seal of the Corporation, and they had 
deprived him of it without cause. 

Is it your view that the Cardiff Corpora- 
tion ought not to have tried to get a museum 
at Cardiff?—No; far from it. But when the 
National Museum for Wales showed itself to 
be a practical certainty the Corporation ought 
to have kept faith with me as the person 
they had called upon under their agreement. 
They ought to have made perfectly sure that 
their undertakings should have n abso- 
lutely fulfilled. eS 

Do you know that the Council tried all they 
could to get the new body to take you on as 
the architect?!—They could have done so 
before it was too | They could have 
devised methods by which their undertaking 
could have been carried out in the future 
work. 

(The case was proceeding when we went to 
press.) 


—_ 
er 





Grmnastum For UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
ABERYSTWYTH.—In our last issue we gave an 
interior view of a gymnasium for University 
College School, Aberystwyth, the design of 
which is ascribed to “Mr. A. Young. We 
are informed that the work is from designs 
by Messrs. Keith D. Young & H. Hall. The 
structure was carried out on the Frazzi 
system by Messrs. James Brown, Ltd., 
Meesre. Moreland & Sons supplying the steel- 
work. 
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THE WORK OF THE 
BLACKSMITH. 


A sPEcIAL lecture on Wrought Ironwork 
was recently delivered by Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner at the London County Council School 
of Building, Ferndale-road, Brixton, 8.W., 
Professor Beresford Pite presiding. The 
lecturer, whose remarks were illustrated by 
lantern slides, said :— 

‘* There is a general idea abroad that those 
who work solely in metals are collectively 
smiths, as those who work in stone are mascns, 
or in wood carpenters. Thus there are gold or 
silver smiths, coppersmiths, whitesmiths, 
and blacksmiths ; yet we are aware that those 
working other metals, such as lead, pewter, 
or brass, have never claimed to be smiths at 
all, but have been designated fxgm early times 
plumbers, pewterers, braziers, en 

It may be of interest to explain that to smith 
4 metal is a particular treatment. To smithe 
in Anglo-Saxon is to smite, so that only those 
metals which need to be +mitten in order to 
fashion them can be said to be smithed. 

The esteem the blacksmith was universally 
held in was due solely to his great manual 
dexterity and independence, but his import- 
ance to the community was naturally due to 
the importance of the work he performed—a 
reflection, in fact, of that of the meta) he 





Gates to Side Chapel, Farley Castle. 


worked in. This, it may truly be said, is 
of more importance to man than all the 
others put together. Were iron the dearest of 
metals instead of the cheapest, its importance 
would still be paramount, for what would 
the soldier or sailor be without his weapons, 
or the craftsman, miner, or agriculturist with. 
out his tools? - Happily for civilisation it is 
so abundant that it can be used without stint 
for every purpose, and, when need be, in 
vast masses, 


The Properties of Iron. 


But, as if to heap all its favours on a 
favourite child among metals, nature has 
specially endowed it with two extraordinary 
properties, wholly peculiar to itself and 
shared by no other metal, which enormously 
increase its practical value and utility. One 
is that an infinite number of separate pieces 


can be perfectly joined together into a 
whole without being raised to the melt- 
iug point metals have 


ws other 
to be) merely by heating and beating, 
without visible jomts, by a process called 
** welding.” The other is that its already 
great strength, tenacity, and hardness can be 
prodigiously increased or modified by temper- 
ing, repeated quenching while hot in oil- or 
water; or, still more profoundly by causing 
it to absorb an infinitesimal percentage of 
carbon into iis mass, when its res’sting power 
is increased to such an extraordinary 

as to have merited a distinct designation— 
steel, bcrrowed from a Dutch word “ staal.” 
The results are so importent that had gold 
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iteelf been needed as the alloy it must have 
been sacrificed. 

Nor have these unique properties been 
conferred at the expense of any others of 
value. Iron shares ductility, malleabelity, 
fusibility with the much more expensive 
metals. That is to say that everything that 
can be made of gold, silver, copper, tin, or 
lead, can also be made of iron. In fact, iron 
can be cast, carved, chased, hammered, rolled, 
rressed, punched, embossed. stamped, inlaid, 
polished, planed, filed, drilled, drawn, and 
twisted. 

Work of the Modern Smith. 

In addition to all these possibilities, which, 
whether realised and utilised or not, have 
been inherent to iron for all time, the modern 
smith enjoys the advantage of buying his iron 
in a vast variety of sections, ready refined, 
and to a great extent tempered ready for use. 
Every needful thickness of plate or sheet iron, 
bars, round, square, or oblong, of all required 
dimensions, and of several qualities, are 
delivered at his door, and an immense 
expenditure of time, skill, and patience is 
saved to him. The heaviest part of the 
smith’s task is now accomplished before he 
strikes a blow. On the other hand, this hes 
not been brought about without great Josses 
to him. The modern smith, estimable as he 
is, can never resume the position of his 
ancestors. His staples were 80 numerous 
formerly that he was wholly independ 
ent of architects and fashions, and geod 
times or bad were all one. The community 
depended on him for armour, weapons, locks, 
chains, bolts, bars, tools, nails, ploughs, 
implements, shovels and tongs, pote and 
pans, spurs, snaffles, stirrups, bits, and horse- 
shoes. He now enjoys but a small fraction 
of the craft of his predecessors, and when the 
fashion sets in among architects to use cast- 
iron, or no decorative iron at all, smiths 
have to swell the ranks of the unemployed 
like their fellow craftsmen when builders are 
slack 
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Old Specimens of Smiths’ Work. 


I shall now show you some of the few grand 
old specimens of the decorative works of the 
smiths of ancient days yet preserved in our 
cathedrals ; but, before doing so, I must impress 
on you that they should be judged, not by the 
modern standard, but with due regard to the 
conditions that prevailed in the XIth end 
XIith centuries, The smth did not then, as 
the ancient Briton did before, with his ring 
money, first have to produce the iron from 
the bog-ore by calcining it in an underground 
chember on some exposed hill, with a hole 
left for the free passage of air, the blast 
depending on the strength cf the wind for 
the time being, as windmills still do. This 
method, like every improvement in it made 
throughout medieval times, left the metal, 
which was not brought to the melting 
paint as at present, as a spongy mass, from 
which the cinders and scori# were expelled 
and the metal consolidated by heating and 
beating. The result wes a somewhat impure 
but otherwise excellent charcoal iren in a rude 
lump called a bloom, which was parcelled out 
into pieces convenient for transport. These, 
in England at least, took the shape of rough 
bars or elongated ingots, 3 ft. or 4 ft. long, 
and probably sold at per cwt. The further 
purification necessary was brought about 
during the smithing the iron had to undergo. 
The slides are from Winchester, St. Albans, 
Westminster, and Chichester, and illustrate 
the progressive introduction of hammering out 
scrolls and such-like forms, surface decora- 
tion by incision, stamping foliage and flowers 
in relief, geometric design, etc., from the 
XIIth to the early XIVth century. 

There can be no doubt whatever but that 
as time progressed an ever-increasing use 
was made of machinery worked by water 
power in the production of iron. The 
innumerable “ hammer ponds ” dotted over the 
Weald, then the chief seat of the ircn 
industry, bear witness ‘to the fact. Great 
helve and tilt hammers economised labour in 
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dealing with the blooms and ingo: ; 


early times, and by that of Blizabe:), _ 
slitting, and other such machines \ onal 
swing, and conditions began to ), roximate 
to the purchaser to those of the »; ‘sent day 


The wheelwrights, farriers, spurriers. (let, hers 
swordsmiths, armourers, and so forth could 
each obtain iron suited to their own require. 
ments, 


Work of the XIVth and XVth Centuries 

The decorative ironwork produced i 
England between the X1Vth and XVIth 
centuries is of no great importance compared 
to that produced in Italy and Spain, France 
Germany, and the Low Countries, where the 
craft of the blacksmith was in its apogee 
Our smiths were as numerous and skilled as 
before, but the wars which we were almost 
unceasingly engaged in made demands that 
must have taxed their powers to the utmost, 
Besides the vast quantity of armour and 
weapons, wrought-iron cannon and ammuni- 
tion, battering rams and catapults necessary 
to equip armies in the field, the fleets 
necessitated iron prows, cables, anchors. and 
so on. Castles had to be put in a complete 
state of defence, with drawbridges, port. 
ceullises, gates sheathed in iron, grills, bars, 
bolts, palisades, while industrial demands 
always remained, Vast numbers of smiths 
had to accompany the armies in the field to 
make good the waste, and when powerful 
hand-to-hand blows settled the fortunes of the 
day, the brawny blacksmith would be the 
choicest of recruits. In any case, they seem, 
during the Wars of the Roses, to have been 
“cropped’’ as completely as the nobility 
itself. Edward IV. ordered the splendid iron- 
work for his monument abread; Henry VII 
was fain to make his of brass, and 
Henry VIII. found no smiths or armourers in 
England, and imported them from Flanders 
and elsewhere. Both he and Elizzbeth kept 
yerman armourers at Greenwich in hope to 
re-establish an English school, but both had 
to import almost the whole of their military 
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A Panel of the Garden Screen, Hampton Court, by Jean Tijou, 1690: Before the late restoration. 
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decorative Ironwork was far from grand, and 
under Charles I. it had to struggle against 
Palladian influence. 

Wrought Ironwork. 


The iron industry had not flourished com- 
mensurately with that of other ccuntries 
under the Tudors; neither did it improve 
under the Stewarts. Perhaps, as the father 
had sown the son had to —_ The seeds 
of unrest and protest planted by the in- 
discretion of James bore fruit in agitation 
and rebellion under Charles, and such con- 
ditions do not make for the revival of art 
and industry, There are stray mentions of 
iron gates wrought with tlowers and painted 
blue and gold in sundry gerdens, but neither 
drawings nor vestiges of them exist to tell 
us what they were like. The contemporary 
architecturai prints and drawings also fail 
us, for pure Palladian bore a chilling aspect, 
and its severely classical restrictions admitted 
no decorative ironwork. We look én vain 
for railings, gates, balconies, or staircase 
ranps. Under the strict Puritan rule 
that followed, demands for merely artistic 
work were necessarily restricted. The rare 
example of gates of mid-Cromwellian date in 
Fariev Castle show no Palladian influence, 
nor the slightest trace of the French of 
Louis XIV. The design rather suggests a 
reversion to mediwval work than any advance. 
Had Cromwell lived and been permitted to 
assume regal state, as he evidently wished, 
his masterful genius might have, infer alia, 
patronised art as Wolsey and Napoleon did. 
The indolent Charles, when firmly seated, was 
willing enough to follow French fashions, and 
employed Verrio to lay out his gardens ; while 
his palaces are described as abounding in 
French tapestry, silver tables and sconces. 
magnificent pictures, and every kind of 
luxury, after the fashion of Versailles. Yet, 
though Wren had been to France to pick up 
ideas, and the last of the Stuart Kings was 
fitting up the Royal chapels in the most 
sumptuous French manner for the Catholic 


requirements from Italy and Germany. Their 
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ritual, no grand ironwork appeared in 
England till the dynasty had ceased. 


The Grandiose ‘Ironwork of the Continent. 


At last, however, and quite suddenly, 
almost as a coup de thédtre, the grandiose 
wenwork of the Continent burst upon 
us with the advent of William and 
Mary. It happened in this way. The 
heartless and inveterate persecution of 
his Protestant subjects by the “Grand 
Monarque,”’ or “Roi Soleil,” drove them in 
crowds to take refuge in Holland and adjacent 
countries where the reformed religion pre- 
vailed. They were of the best and most 
industrious class, and among them the already 
celebrated Daniel Marot quitted France on 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. 
He appears to have been welcomed at the 
Court of the Stedtholder, and received the 
appointment of ‘“ Architecte de sa Majesté 
Britannicque"’ when, four years later, 
William and Mary of Orange ascended the 
English throne. Marot was an accomplh'shed 
designer of ironwork, and left a cahier of six 
plates of the finest work among his numerous 
publicetions. He did not apparently accom- 
pany William and Mary on their adventurous 
enterprise in 1689, and it fell to Wren to 
rebu'ld the palace of Hampten Court. His 
compatriot, Jean Tijcu, a specialist in iron- 
work, apparently did so, for even before the re- 
building of the palace could have been well com 
menced he had secured 2n order for a rich 
balcony for the existing Water Gallery, which 
was fitted up for the Queen, as well as for 
three elaborate vanes of scroll and leaf work 
costing 80/., and the screen for the garden. 
Th’s he invoiced the following year, 1690, 
at 755/. is.. “for the circle of the Fountain 
Garden.” Besides the twelve rich panels and 
their pilasters, it comprised the two large 
gates and wickets, one of which now forms an 
entrance to Bushey Park and the other opens 
from the Fountain Garden to the Home Park. 
The Queen occupied herself with the laying 
out of the grounds while the King attended 
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to far more serious work, and it ia probable 
that she ordered what she pleased direct from 
‘lijou. The screen was no doubt to secure 
immediate privacy, to be obtained later from 
yew hedges in the usual Dutch manper. In 
any case, it is the earliest existing work of 
Jean Tijou’s, the Water Gallery having been 
pulled down when the palace was completed, 
and probably the richest and most extensive 
garden screen ever produced. It is not known 
whether Tijou was in any way directed by 
Matot, who held a superior position, and 
subsequently made designs for enlarging the 
garden, which were carried out, but he 
vertainly appears to have been quite indepen- 
dent of Wren. There is no evidence that any- 
one suggested the designs to Tijou, and they 
were certainly not based on anything existing, 
so that the credit he claims, both as executant 
and designer, cannot be denied him. The 
screen was removed to a new site in the 
Privy Gardens overlooking the river, when 
the Water Gallery was pulled down; and from 
thence to the Long Walk bordering the river, 
where it was described in 1782, the panels 
and pilasters being spaced out between regions 
of plain vertical bars. Thence they were 
taken to the South Kensington Museum, four 
being lent subsequently to the Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and Nottingham Museums. and 
Hampton Court. They are now again in the 
Privy Garden, badly restored and rapidly 
perishing. 
English Work. 

Tijou’s grand work revived artistic iron 
working in England and inspired all the host 
of splendid ironwoerkers of the first decades 
of the XVIIIth century. His immediate 
followers need not be here enumerated, buat 
their various distinguishing peculiarities are 
called attention to in the lantern slides. Far 
more important is the independent English 
school which sprang up almost at once in 
rivalry, and which preved that the artistic 
spirit among English smiths was not dead, 
but only awaiting an awakening impulse from 
ou‘side. The Home Counties and the London 
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Pair of Gates from the Garden Screen, Hampton Court, by Jean Tijou, 1690. 
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area especially .were rapidly covered with 
sedately designed and finely wrought gates 
and railings, which form a page In our art 
history of which we may well be proud, 
Messrs. Batsford are about to publish an 
exhaustive work on these, in which each 
man’s work, so far as it is known, is treated 
at Jength. Either Tijou himself, of whom a 
portrait probably exists, or the most dis- 
t caulshan of the English school should 
obviously have been commemorated on the 
west tacade of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Smithcraft is there represented by 
Huntington Shaw, a person who certainly 
worked in some capacity at Hampton Court, 
died near Regent-street in London, and was 
buried in the churchyard at Hampton. The 
nature of his occupation is unknown, but he 
left by his will a business and book debts to 
his wife. ‘Tijou unfortunately lost the Royal 
patronage, and with it that cf the nobility, a 
jew vears after the Queen's death, and 
returned to France after twenty-two years’ 
work, a poor and disappointed man, leaving 
his wife to wind up his affairs and follow him. 
Except that he di of his copper-plate 
engravings and designs to a talented smith 
in Paris, nothing more about him is known. 
Tha smithing industey tlaumshed without 
intermission with us for about thirty years, 
when it expired for lack of architects’ patron- 
age. It was revived by Robert Adam and his 
ontemporaries, partacularly Sir William 
Chambers, but on kines which led to the 
preference for cast iron seen in the days of 
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ART IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE.* 


“ ARCHITECTURE has been described as the 
mistress art, but in actual practice I doubt 
whether any branch of art work is 80 
hampered and restricted and bothered by 
ietails of business and various considerations 
that are quite extraneous to art, so much so 
that free artistic expression is too often sub- 
merged entirely in the attempt to combine 
the irrecencilably conflicting aims of the 
liant, the money available, and the problem 
to be met. 

When one takes up a work upon esthetics 
and the theory of art one is, 1 think, often 
struck by the gulf that seems to lie between 
the art of which the writer may be dis- 
oursing so plausibly and conyincingly and 
the ordinary everyday work of those who 
have to earn their living by some form of art 
work. As architects we are concerned more 
or less with all kinds of art, and I thought 
you might find it of interest to consider and 
discuss some general considerations of art, 
though whether there is any practical value 
in such discussion I have some doubts. 
Generally speaking, the most active and 
successful exponents of an art are least likely 
to spend much time in considering the 
theoretical side of their work. Very often 
the greatest artists are the most unsatis- 
factory writers upon the principles underlying 
their work. For example, Leonardo da Vinci 
held up the mirror as the portrait painter's 
master. Never did an artist's work more 
belie the theory of literal imitation than his 
own, a theory which carried to its logical 

onclusion would place a correct coloured 
pheovograph above all paintings. 

If, however, there is no actual direct 
advantage to be gained, there is, I think, 
great interest in considering some of the 
questions that underlie art and beauty, and 
this stimulation of interest must benefit in- 
directly the actual work, 


Beauty and Utility. 

A point that is of particular interest to us 
as architects is that of the connexion between 
beauty and utility, and that is one of the 
questions upon which I wish to’“make some 
remarks; it lies at the very core of the 
problems of art appreciation, In order to 
avoid any misconception, I should like to 
emphasise the point that I do not for a 
moment wish to suggest that we ought to 
like a thing simply use it is useful or 
well fitted to its purpose. It goes much 
further back than that, and the liking does 
not, or should not, rest any conscious 
recognition of utility; the point is that the 








* Part of a paper by Mr. Felix Clay, read before 
the Birmingham Architectural Association on 


November 2 
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mere feeling of pleasure that is now felt is 
due to previous utility. 

Up to a certain point we may fairly say 
that everyone is an artist, and is continually 
making use of the same feelings and motives 
in ordinary everyday life, which have only to 
reach a certain degree of intensity to be 
labelled artistic. In arranging our houses 
and furniture, curtains, wallpapers, clothes, 
gardens, etc., everyone is guided consciously 
or unconsciously by what if set out in detaal 
might well be described as art principles. 
Colours must not clash, due p rtion must 
be observed, the unity of the effect must be 
maintained, and so on; each one uses what 
skill he has to gratify his esthetic sense. Of 
comrse, gradually rules come to be estab- 
lished, and taste is improved and grows 
keener by cultivation, but it is important to 
recognise, and to keep in mind, that primarily 
appreciation of art is really a matter of 
feeling, and that, whatever part the intel- 
lectual factors may play subsequently, the 
basis of it is an emotion, and unless we do 
feel the emotional thrill a work of art, how- 
ever much we may accept the fact that it is 
great and admirable, it is for us a failure. 

The response to beauty in any form lies 
deep in the non-rational part of our natune— 
that is to say, it is one of the emotions, draw- 
ing its strength from old, deep-seated cravings 
and desires, born, developed, and firmly fixed 
by the long struggle for survival, some 
stronger, some weaker, some stil] necessary, 
some no longer needed, but surviving like 
rudimentary organs, only manifest -in in- 
definable desires and vague pleasures or 
discontents. 

It is because beauty appeals to this 
instinctive subconscious part of the mind that 
we find artistic effects made use of whenever 
a state of emotional excitement is required. 
Martial songs and music raise the courage of 
the soldier; songs and dances are avell- 
recognised “inéitements to love, which calls 
on every art to stir the teelings of ite 
object ; beautiful architecture, stained glass, 
and pictures combine with music to produce 
emotional excitement—to inhibit the calcu- 
lating reason in favour of impulsive action. 


Moral and Asthetic Judgment. 


We shall avoid much misunderstanding if 
the distinction between moral and «esthetic 
judgment is kept clear. The relation between 
the “ beautiful"? and the “ good” is no doubt 
close, so much so, indeed, that it has at times 
been considered possible to use them as con- 
vertible terms; but there is an important 
difference. In thé perception of beauty— 
.e., Of esthetic value—our judgment is 
formed by the immediate sense experience, 
and not by a conscious appreciation of some 
subsequent utility, while judgments of moral 
worth are based upon consciousness of the 
benefits that should ensue. 

As Spinoza expresses it, we do not desire a 
thing Lecuanl it is good; it is only good 
because we desire it. The value, or the 
good, of beauty is due to the reaction of 
innate tendency, so that in considerin 
wherein lies the primitive, basic value o 
beauty we must eliminate intellectual judg- 
ments of facts or relations, however great the 
part they may play in arevsing all the other, 
and often stronger, emotions that so quickly 
supervene, and confine ow attention to the 
first feeling of pure delight in the sensuous 
effect. 

Truth of Representation and Nature. 

The age of an object, its historica] associa- 
tion, and other suggestive attributes are not 
true wsthetic qualities. We see, for example, 
this substitution of fact for value when 
correctness of drawing and truth to the thing 
copied is made the sole criterion of beauty in 
some work of art. Truth of representation 
plays, no doubt, a very important part, and 
may in itself give rise to pleasure of no mean 
o ee want of vg ag sonenens: if 
of a degree recognisa’ the spectator, 
may be sufficiently unpleasant to destroy all 
appreciation of the beanty that the object 
might otherwise have. In some of the early 
painters the drawing is naive to grotesque- 
ness, yet there is in some of their works an 
effect of beauty—that is, to those to whom it 

als sufficiently strong to overcome the 
effect of want of technical skill. Aristotle’s 
conception of art was that “Art is the 
imitation of Nature.” We find this idea 
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continually repeated; from 


Longinus up to the present day +), whine 
always bidden to go to Natur. to o . 
Nature, to reproduce Nature. to +... Notes 
as his guide, and 60 on. This \' ‘of the 
close dependence of art ani ty upon 
Nature is so universal, and ap). ls to 
feeling as so obviously right, that i wei 
gratuitous trouble to ask why this ; honld | 

so, Yet why should natura) form. and shapes 


have an instant appeal to the wsthetic ’ 
Why should we ook to Nature for the can 
faction of our esthetic desires any mire tha; 
for our moral, ethical, or religions ideals? 
The operations of Nature in their naked 
simplicity do not, at all events as we Ree 
them, agree with our moral standards. and 
so we form our own ideals; but westhetically 
we regard Nature as the ideal, and we find 
that the more nearly the spirit of Nature 
can be caught the deeper the appeal to our 
esthetic feeling and the more simply beautify] 
the result. ; 

As long a6 the appreciation of beauty is 
regarded as an intellectual process, such as the 
recognition of unity in variety, the ideal within 
the real, or any other form which attributes 
the effect to expression, it would appear that 
there should be no aesthetic appeal until the 
natural form had been altered so as to convey 
the idea, and that we should require the 
forms and spirits of Nature to be trans. 
formed before they could be beautiful, as 
much as they have to be modified and 
idealised to suit the moral ideal But it is 
obvious that, however much greater the 
appeal that is made by the artist's rendering 
and the way in which he can increase the 
total pleasure by the meaning he puts into 
it, it is, all the same, true that “Nature 
unado "——simple, untouched natura! 
arrangement, beautiful landscape, skies. 
flowers, trees, the beauty of the sun and 
moon, the delight of the early dawn; and the 
mysterious charm of night and the stars 
every kind of purely natural effect—can sti 
deeply the esthetic feeling. We have 3 
strong conviction that, after all, Nature 
cannot be improved upon, and that the wa, 
to improve our art is to go continually ba \ 
to the fountain-head—Nature. Thus we 
demand from the artist, whether he wishes 
to convey some message or simply to impart 
his feeling, to make the form it takes 
beautiful by selecting for us those natural 
forms that have the strongest appeal to ow 
wsthetic emotion. It is the very fact of this 
instinctive response to Nature to the forns 
and spirit of the environment that suggests 
the likelihood of finding the feeling tu 
beauty based in the early and vitally useful 
instincts. 

Relativity of Beauty. 

It is often said that in wsthetic pleasure we 
are enjoying a good that we do not wish to 
possess, and that our pleasure is disinte: 
ested; while in other pleasures we are 
selfishly gratifying our own senses ald 
passions. 

It often happens that an art may appeal 
very deeply to the age or nation in \ hich it 
flourishes, and yet have hardly any wsthetic 
appeal to other or later nations. ‘hus the 
music of the East will appear monotonous 
and dreary to a Western mind, just as . 
philosophy of the essential undesirability b 
@ continuance of earthly life revolts the 
active energy of the West. In the yew 
epochs of art opinion is apt to ‘¢ very 
intolerant, of the efforts of other ages. ows 
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and knowledge; but there is the possibility 
that a less learned and just power of 
criticism might lead to greater effectiveness. 
it is the enthusiast who cannot see that there 
is a second side to a question who gets 
things done, 

Universality of Beauty. 

To consider for a moment the question of 
nniversality of beauty, there is little doubt 
that much of the feeling that other people 
ought to perceive the beauty with which we 
are impressed is due to the belief in its 
objective existence as an entity, and, so to 
speak, capable of isolation. Beauty is a 
value; it cannot be considered as having a 
separate independent existence; it exists in 
the perception, 

There are a8 many definitions of beauty as 
there are writers upon esthetics, but nearly 
all will be found unsatisfactory, owing to the 
limited field to which they apply. We may 
find by consulting various authorities that 
beauty consists in symmetry, in order, in 
proportion, in harmony, in unity im variety, 
in the fitness of the whole to its parts, in 
the ideal within the real, in the corre- 
spondence of the idea with its sensuous 
embodiment, in the normal fulfilment tf 
function, in the typical form of the object, 
in perfection, in imitation, in expression, 
in the one of the manifold, in truth; that it 
is a characteristic of any complex form pro- 
ducing apprehensible unity; that only that 
can be considered beautiful which is per 
manently pleasing in revival; the idealist will 
tell us that it lies in the intuitive recognition 
in objects of part or glimpses of an absolute 
ideal beauty; the materialist lays stress on 
the simple imitation of Nature; and so on. 

A definition of beauty must be wide 
enough to cover all men’s taste, however 
various; it must not apply only to the “ fine 
arts,” but must suggest the possibility of a 
wider application; for it is not only in work 
definitely undertaken from artistic impulse, 
but in all products of human industry, in his 
choice of locality, in his dwelling, his 
clothes, his implements, and the objects he 
chooses to have rourd him. that man shows 
clearly how he is affected by appearance, 
eomething beyond and outside immediate 
utility. Of two objects equally useful one 
is preferred to the other, and if this 
preference reach a sufficient pitch of 
intensity the preferred object is called 
beautiful. 

Taste is generally treated as an ultimate 
inexplicable fact, and taken as a starting- 
point, behind which all inquiry is idle. Take, 
for instance, this statement from Ruskin in 
“Modern Painters” :—‘ Why we receive 
easure from some forms and not from 
others is no more to be asked or answered 
than why we like sugar and dislike worm- 
wood. The utmost subtlety of investigation 


wil only Jead to ultimate instincts and 
GE i: . 

principles of human nature, for which no 

turther reason can be given than the simple 


will of the Deity that we should be so 
created, 

The progress of science has at least shown 
‘hat the power of diserimination between 
suitable and unsuitable food would be quickly 
developed by natural selection; so that we 
“an put the explanation as. to why we like 
‘he wholesome sugar and dislike the poisonous 
wormwood a good many stages’ back. An 
4naocous origin in utility ought to be found 
lor the other organs of sense. 

Pleasure Traceable to Physical Structure. 
aks long ago as 1880 Grant Allen traced 
vieary the connexion between colour and 
Sound and the organs of sensation by showing 
that the mechanism in the eye and ear, by 


re ‘\inpathetic reaponse to vibratory stimuli 
‘ing on it with suitable intervals for 
Tee 


‘ry, gave rise to pleasurable feeling, 
| further, how harmonious rhythm causing 
“nhincement of function would increase the 
piecure, ‘This established the fact that the 
Mesure or the reverse was directly traceable 
. Pysical structure. Why such a structure 
Should be developed, and why it was 
advantageous for an animal to have a feel- 
ing of pleasure in certain forms more than 
“thers, he did not investigate. But to-day, 
When we realise with ever-increasing clear- 
less that every function with the necessary 
Structural modification is developed to the 
response, to the need for better adaptation 
‘) chvironment or for some quality that. will 


and 
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confer an advantage in the life struggle for 
the individual or the race, and that pleasure 
is the accompaniment of activities useful or 
advantageous, and so leading to their repeti- 
tion, we are bound to ask how these par- 
ticular qualities—i.e., esthetic feelings-- 
could have been useful, what form their 
prototype could have taken, and in which 
of the early and primitive instincts we have 
the original basis of the artistic feeling. 

The study of beauty must now start from 
the assumption that it is an object of human 
longing and desire, determined as to its 
actual essence by the qualities of human 
nature. Not that it is a semi-transcendental 
reality, but that it is one manifestation of 
the instinctive feelings, tendencies, and 
impulses of the physical being that go to 
make up enjoyment and interest in life. 

This “naturalistic” view will render 
possible the avoidance of many difficulties. 
Beauty considered as “pleasure objectified ” 
embraces not only the highest forms of art, 
but goes back to the simplest and most 
primitive forms in which the instinct can 
show itself. The sense of beauty is subjec- 
tive, growing with the growth of the indi- 
vidual, widening and expanding with his 
increase of understanding and powers of 
perception, the standard rising always with 
his. progress to a higher life, until what was 
once only a physical pleasure becomes trans- 
formed into an ideal delight. 


Ideal Beauty. 

Is there, then, such a thing as an ideal 
beauty—an absolute—towards which our 
efforts and attempts may be considered to be 
tending, of which glimpses are at times 
vouchsafed to man? Once the relativity of 
beauty is accepted, this question does not 
exist, or, rather, it does not matter; it has 
no practical significance. Beauty, as we 
know and feel it, is due only to the par- 
ticular arrangements and functions of our 
sense organs evolved in and developed to suit 
a particular environment. We cannot imagine 
anything of which we do not receive the 
suggestion in our sense experience; if our 
environment had been different it is probable, 
or at least possible, that we should have 
developed different senses or a different 
response to things, in which case beauty 
would lie in a different direction—be some- 
thing different to what we know. 


Art and Utility. 

The desire to consider nothing as a true 
work of art that has any direct connexion 
with utility is a very fruitful source of mis- 
understanding and confusion; for, taking this 
as a test, we proceed arbitrarily to cut off 
certain forms of workmanship, some branches 
of skill, a few particular varieties of intel 
lectual enjoyment, and to label them the 
wsthetic or fine arts. By a not uncommon 
process of reasoning we have come to believe 
there is a real difference, because the names 
are different. There is really no difference 
between acts cf creative imaginaton thet, 
vesult in one case in a work of art, in another 
in mechanical invention. If we say that the 
former is a thing apart, and must be 
shown to have developed from some 
such useless aetivity as the play impulse 
or superfluous energy 2nd leisure, while 
the other is skill and industry applied 
to meeting human needs, and _ therefore 
the direct outcome of qualities useful in 
the struggle for existence—even though the 
particular invention may be of no_ actual 
service—we are simply creating a difficulty 
which need not exist. A workman may make 
some utensil or instrument concerned only, 
as far as he knows, with its use and 
suitability to its purpose; a subsequent 
generation will preserve it, not for its use, 
but. for its attractive and pleasing beauty. 
In architecture, again, who is to decide where 
a nice adaptation of means to end ceases and 
art proper begins? Many a feature designed 
by the builder purely for constructional 
necessity has become an object of simple 
beauty to the spectator, who knows nothing 
of the difficulty the builder had to meet; 
would his admiration be decreased if he were 
aware of it? How are we to know whether 
an artist im any given work of art was 
inspired by an object or not. whether he 
aimed at the creation of simple beauty, or 
whether he had ‘some ethical or religious 
purpose ! eat, de oe ie 
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Music and Utility, 

Music, that at first sight seems of all the 
arts to be furthest removed from any 
utilitarian flavour, has, at all events among 
primitive and savage tribes, an intensely 
practical side. As a means of ensuring 
accuracy of concerted movement, maintaining 
discipline, rousing warlike ardour, music has 
an important part to play. -As Dr. Wallas- 
chek points out in his “Primitive Music,” 
“It is this fact of the absolute utility of 
music in the daily life of people in primitive 
times that made it develop so late into 
an independent art.” And again :—‘* With 
primitive man, music, and painting and 
sculpture probably as well, are not purely 
esthetic occupations in the modern sense; 
they are most intimately bound up with 
practical life-preserving and life-continuing 
activities, and received only gradually their 
present more abstract forms.” 

Granting, then, that these early efforts were 
useful, how is it that they at once begin to 
take on more or less attractive forms, so that 
in many cases they can appeal successfully to 
our xsthetic sense of to-day? How did they 
come to have an artistic value ? 

The Beginnings of Art. 

The moment the rudimentary skill of 
primitive man was devoted to making use of 
a chance-found colour, a sound or movement 
such as dancing—with or without any 
conscious idea of expression—it at once took 
some rhythmical or harmonious combination, 
determined by the emotional response that it 
called forth—that is to say, a savage would 
by chance find that, say, two particular 
bright colours in close proximity gave him 
more pleasure than some other arrangement ; 
he would unconsciously copy that and develop 
it; movements, sounds, or even patterns 
falling into rhythm became suddenly moving 
and effective. 

The Arts at the Present Time. 

It is impossible not to feel that the arts 
are, at the present time, somehow and to 
some extent impotent; inspiration is sought 
in copying ancient models; in unidealised 
realism, we seem to be in a stage 

When the great thought that slips the beund 

of earth and sky 

Gives way to craftsmanship of hand and eve 

Technical skill is undoubtedly great; vast 
numbers of works of art are produced, but 
somehow the éfféct produced is small. Art 
plays an unimportant part in the life of 
the generality of men. Schools of art and 
museums are instituted in order to fan the 
flame of artistic appreciatién—that is suffer- 
ing principally from the aloofness from life 
that this treatment does 60 much to foster. 
Art must be native, genuine, inevitable ; "but 
to be so it must be expressive of real and 
genuinely felt emotions. Unfortunately, we 
have become accustomed to look upon art as 
something far removed from the sober busi- 
ness of life, as some pleasant by-path; and 
the more removed it is from reality and 
everyday life the more those who practise it 
and enjoy it plume themselves upon being 
idealists. So tender a plant must be pre- 
served from the rough contact of the world. 


Separation of Art from Practical Life. 

Art has suffered incalculable damage from 
this idea of separation from practical life : 
so strong, indeed, is the feeling that we feel 
it to be in some way suitable that an artist 
should be a dreamer, unbusinesslike, standing 
aloof from everyday affairs.. Thus the spirit 
and the only force that can make art live 
have been stolen away from it, and art, 
instead of being an influence irradiating life, 
tends more and more to become the play- 
thing of our leisure hours. In the golden age 
of an art it is all pervasive; even the homely 
utensil of the kitchen will have its subtle 
appeal to the eye, because, where the artistic 
spirit is present, it is not sufficient that a 
thing should just do—it must look well; 
every product of the workman who loves his 
work, as an artist must, carres some 
indefinable but easily perceived suggestion 
of his feeling. The products of am artistic 
nation like the Japanese, even the cheapest 
and simplest things, have a character, a 
quaint or pretty turn, an indescribable some- 
thing that pleases the eye and tickles the 
fancy. To Leonardo da Vinci—perhaps the 
most artistic artist that the world has seen— 
art touched everything; nothing lay outside 
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the domain of the artist. In his note-books 
we find, on the same perhaps, a mathe- 
matical calculation, a diagram of some 
ingenious piece of apparatus, and a beautiful 
drawing of some object, such as a spiral shell, 
with a note upon some peculiar effect of light 
and shade. At the present day art 
become so confused with skill in drawing and 
painting that a moderate degree of dexterity 
in either is popularly supposed to make the 
possessor, ipso facto, an artist; we cannot 
even teach rorya. © in a school without its 
being called art teaching, although such draw- 
ing is in reality a simple and useful piece of 
technical skill, having the same relation to art 
as the work done in a copy-book has to 
literature. So accustomed have we become 
to this feeling that there is some quality 
peculiar to painting and drawing, that many 
people, when they find themselves looking at 
a picture, at once put on a special attitude, 
not unlike that which they put on with their 
Sunday clothes in going to church; the result 
is an unnatural state of mind, and they are 
reduced to an effort to judge intellectually 
what fails to move them emotionally, and 
fails largely because of the training and habit 
of mind which has taught them to dissociate 
what they call “ works of art” from any sort 
of natural. feeling and everyday life. Per- 
fectly natural expression of feeling would no 
doubt do gomething to improve art; and if 
people would say at once what they felt, 
instead of.stopping to think whether they 
ought or ought not to admire, there would be 
some chance of art at least being expressive 
of the general feeling of something alive, 
even if not good art.” 
——__o--o—___—— 
MASTER 


BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, etc. 





Edinburgh, Leith, and District Building 
Trades Association. 

Tue anual dinner of the Edinburgh, Leith, 
end District Building Trades Association and 
the Building Trades Exchange of the city and 
district of Edinburgh was held in Ferguson & 
Forrester’s Restaurant, Princes-street, Edin- 
burgh, on the 8th inst., Mr. David Wilson, 
J.P., presiding over a company numbering 
about eighty. 

Mr. Archibald Watson, Hon. Treasurer of 
the Glasgow Master Plumbers’ Association, 
in proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Edinburgh, 
Leith, and District Building Trades Asaocia- 
tion and the Building Trades Exchange,” 
advocated the formaticn of a benevolent fund 
in connexion with the Associat‘on. 

In reply, the Chairman said they had never 
been in a better position financially and in 
regard to membershp, notwithstanding the 
dull times in the trade. They were not, how- 
ever, in a position that he would like them to 
be, and he would like very much if they could 
have something like what they had in Glasgow 

n the way of a benevolent fund. He was 
afraid they were no better off in the building 
trade than they were last year. This was the 
time for speculators to buy up property. If 
they could remove the land taxes he had no 
doubt the purchase of land would in a few 
years prove a good speculation. Things were 
at their lowest ebb, and if there was 2 react‘cn 
and prosperity returned buyers would be 
bound to get a good price. 

_Mr. Graham-Yooll replied for the Building 
Exchange. 

In proposing “ Kindred Associations,” ex- 
Bailie Forrest said that with impreving trade 
emigrants would come back to this country, 
and empty houses would soon fill wo, end the 
building trade would improve. They could 
not expect another bocm for a number of 
years. 

Ex-Bailie Walker, Musselburgh. pr. 
and Councillor Inches, Edinburgh. i ot pen 
the toast of ‘‘ The Corporation of Edinburgh.”’ 

Occasion was taken to make a presentation 
to Mr. James Cameron, for many years Secre- 
tary to the Association and Exchange, who 
has been appointed Secretary of the Master 
Builders’ Federation at Newcastle. 


Sunderland Building Trades Association. 

The annual general meeting of the Sunder- 
land and District Building Trades Associa- 
tion was held in the Beard Room, 14, Norfolk- 
street, Sunderland, Mr. J. Morice Wright 
(President) in the chair. 
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Mr. J. Morice Wright was re-elected Presi- 
dent, Mr. John > Vice-President, 
and Mr. Fred W. Ranken Hon. Treasurer, 

The following: were. appointed on the 
Executive Council :—Messrs. J: Morice 
Wright, John Emmerson, John W. White, 
Robert J. Huntley, Fred W. Ranken, W. B. 
Cooper, James McMillan, Arthur Stafford, 
Geo. Swan, J. M. Gibbons, James Taylor, 
T. Scrafton, and J. Carter. 

The employers’ re ntatives..on the 
Sunderland Conciliation Board were. ap- 
pointed, as also were the various trade com- 
mittees. The following re ntatives were 
appointed on the Board of Representatives of 
the Northern Counties Federation of Build- 
ing Trade Employers:—Messrs. J. Mevrice 
Wright, R. J. Huntley, W. B. Cooper, James 
McMillan, Arthur Stafford, and John Emmer- 
son. Mr. J. W. White and Mr: F: W. 
Ranken are members ex efficie. 

Cordial votes of thanks were passed to the 
President and officers for their services 
during the year. 


LONDON COUNCILS. 


De ptford.—Mr, L. 8. Rogers’ has had plans 
passed for alterations and additions to the 
Cliftonville Works, Bolina-road. 

Ealing.—The tender previously accepted 
having been withdrawn, the Council has 
accepted that of Mr. Brumme'!l, at 
5,203. 3s. 5d., for the eewerage works. High- 
street is to be made up with pitchmac at an 
estimated cost of 825U. 

East Barnet.—The Council has accepted the 
following tenders for the making-up of 
reads: — Mr. Adams, 636/., Park iew- 
crescent, and 498/., Spencer-road; Mr. Thom- 
son, 404/., Northumberland-road; Mr. Truman, 
2591... Edward-grove. 

East Ham.—Plans heve been provisionally 
passed for Messrs. A. J. & S. E. Allerton for 
forty-two houses in Mitcham-road. 

Friern Barnet.—The Surveyor is to prepare 

lans and estimates for paving footpaths in 

‘riern Barnet-road; also for developing 
Priary Park (basis of expenditure, 2,500/.). 
Plans have been approved for the. paving of 
Oakleigh-road (estimated cost, 572/.), and for 
the extension of The Avenue to Oakleigh-road 
(estimated cost, 620/.).. Mr. H, E. Sutton had 
plans passed for four houses, Myddleton Park. 
pace Mr. Parker for four houses in Sutton- 
road. 

Hackney —Plans have been lodged by 
Messrs. Spiers & Sons, Ltc.. to make structural 
alterations to Nos. 331-33la, Mare-street. 

Hammersmith.—Application is to be made 
to the London County Council for a contribu- 
tion of at lezst two-thirds cf the cost’ of 
widening the remainder of the section of King- 
street between Cambridge-road and Studland- 
street, estimated at 56.548/. The Engineer of 
the Metropolitan District Railway has lodged 
drawings of a bridge proposed to be. con- 
structed on the north side of the existing 
railway over Shaftesbury-road 

Hendon.—The Urban District council has 
approved the draft of a proposed contract 
with Messts. Gutteridge & Sons for the 
erection of fifty cot at Child’s Hill. The 
Surveyor has been instructed to prepare a 
town-planning scheme in connexion with the 
lands on the east side of the main road to 
Mill Hill The Surveyor has also been 
instructed to prepare plans for the making up 
of West Heath-avenue and West Heath-drive. 
Plans have been passed as follows :—Mr. T. G. 
Golby, three houses, Hale-lane; Mr. E. 
Streather, twenty-two houses, Middleton-road 
and St. John’s-road, Golder’s Green; Mr. 
Alex. Phillips, four houses, Somerton-road, 
Child’s Hill; Mersrs. Parker & Unwin, seven 
houses, Willifield-way and Rotherwick-road, 
Garden Suburb; Messrs. Lovegrove & Pap- 
worth. chape! and parish hall, rear Presbytery, 
Finchley-road; Messrs. Hollis & Home, con- 
version of shop into electric palace, Church- 
roed; Messrs. Edwin Evans & Son, fourteen 
houses, Woodville-road, Golder’s Green, 
Hamilton-road and  Brent-strect; Messrs. 
Sheriff & Co.;. four houses: St. Mary’s-road, 
Woodstock Estate: Mr: E. H. Waterman, 
four houses. Elmcroft-crescent,. Golder's 
Green: Mr. W. Hollis, eight houses, Millway, 
Mill Hill. The Rural District. Council has 
passed the following plans:—Watford Land 
Svndicate, cight houses, Melrose-road, Pinner ; 

Mr. J. S. Alder additions to St. George's 
Church, Headstone. Plans. have been lodged 
bv Messrs. Goddard & Catlow for ten houses, 
Watery-lane, Great Stanmore. 

Holborn.—The Prudential Assurance Com- 
‘pany, Ltd., applied to the Council for consent 
to stop up the public way. of Bishop's Head- 
court. Grays-inn-road, for the .purpose of 
enabling the Company to absorb the area of 
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the public —s a rebuildin 

Works:end Geberal Purp. ‘Ooms 
whom the matter was referred, report that th 
court contains ten houses, the property of the 
Assurance Company, who are also the owners 
of ather premises adjoining. No suggestion 
was made by the Company for rchousing th 
tenants who will be displaced, but the Hog 
pany offer as compensation for tho abolition 
of publio right of way the sites of Nes. 6 
and 7 and the intervening portion of th 
courtyard for incorporation as an open wine 
with Gray’s-inn if the Benchers will agree to 
accept it. The Committee have, however 
decided that the Company's offer as at present 
framed cannot be accepted. The same Cin, 
mittee propose that underground conveniences 
be constructed (1) in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, at an 
estimated cost of 450/., und (2) in Guildford. 
street, at an estimated cost of 1,330/. 

Islington.—616l. Is to be spent in repairing 
four roads. Electric mains are to be extended 
at an estimated cost of 6227. 

Lambeth.—Mr. H. Goslett has had plans 
lodged for an electric theatre on a site adjoin. 
ing 383, Norwood-road. 

Poplar.—Application is to be made to the 
Lon County Council for a loan of 8,500). 
for the following paving works :—Tredegar- 
road, asphalt, 2,371/.; Brunswick-road, aspha't 
— tar Asay 7 gwd Dewberry street 
se peving, “5 ewby-place, asphal 
1,504/., channelling, 9004. Cubitt Town ed 
_—— is to be laid out by the Borough 

urveyor at a total estimated ccst of 500. 

Wandsworth.—Tenders are to be invited for 
a part of Streatham High-road. Plans 
rave been passed as follows :—Messrs. Maxwell! 
Bros., Ltd., motor garage at Brockenhurst, 
50, Aldrin -road, Streatham; Messrs. H. 
Dakin & ., additions to Woodlands, West 
Hill, Southfield; Mr. W. Bartholomew, fur- 
niture bo ae td Tooting High-street. 

Watford.—The following plans have been 
passed:—Mr. T. Rolfe, two houses, with 

, and four cottages, Queen's and Princess 
avenue; Messrs. Catling & Fulks, four villas, 
Oxhey-avenue; Herts Ice and Co'd Storage 

any, engine-room and gas plant shed, 
Wiggenhall-road; Mr. D. Eames, four houses, 
Whippendell-road. 

West Ham.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Mesers. J. Lyons & C¢.. Ltd., altera- 
tions, 74-76, Broadway, Stratford; Messrs. 
Young & Hall, alterations and addition: 
Seamen’s Hospita!. Connaught-road, Silver 
town; Mr. P. Cornish, cinematograph theatre 
Freemasons’-road, Custom House: Mr. EF 
Beasley, missicn hall, rear of St. Cedd’s 
Mission Church, Beckton-road; Mr. F. E. I 
Harris, dry soap department, Co-operative 
Wholesale Society's premises, Silvertown: 
Mr. R. Living, additions and alterations, 
Jeyes’ factory, Richmond-street, Plaistow: 
Mr. A. E. Symes. confectionery and packins 
department at Messrs. Morris Streimer 
Co.’s premises, High-street, Stratford: New 
Oi! Refining Process Company, brick chimney 
shaft and pump-house, Bradfield-road, Silver: 
town. Plans have been lodged as follows:— 
Mr. A. G. Chamber'ain, alterations at 5 and 
6, Bridge-road, Stratford, to adapt premises 
for cinematograph exhibitions; Mr. T 
Hillier Pyke, cinematograph theatre, Rath 
bone-street and Pitt-street, Canning Town: 
Mr. W. Sweetingham, alterations to cinemato- 
graph theatre, Rathbone-street, Canning 
Town: Mr. A. R. Thornton, twenty houses, 
Connaught Garden Estate. 


a 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.” 


Aperpeen.—Extension, Ferryhill School, for 
the School Board. | 
Airdrie.—Town hall _(10,000/.) : Messrs, 2. 
Thompson & Son, East Victoria-strect, Ans e. 
Allithwaite (Lancs).—Extensions of eee 
buildings; Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, 
24, Castle-park, Lancaster. ee 
Amble.—Improvements at school 5 a ae 
street; Mr, C. Williams, Secretary. Bed —_ 
Committee, Northumber‘and County ‘oum™ 
e : " Hoy. 
Batley.:Warehouse at Crofts, off, Fiath 
road, for Messrs. John Darnbrceok & i t 
Birkenhead.—Oi! warehouse (4,000. :4 r. T. 
Price, architect, Lord-treet, Liverpoo!. ve 
Blackpool.—Plans havo been passec ng 
follows :—Six houses. off Layton lane, “s 
W. G. Ward: eight houses and ¢ig ee 
Main-road, Narth Shore, for Ne ‘is 
Fielding; five houses, Dagger « Hall-la: > 
Mr. Jas. Wade; four houses, Gorse-roas, 
Mr. J. Naylor; seven ae ase, Raweliffe- 
for Mr, J. Gregson ; re ore 1 Eaves 





street and Bathetreet, for *t- ‘Sn 
* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, ele.» 


on another page. 
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Blantyre.—Sehool (10,0007.); Mr. Jas. Cowie, 
architect, aw, DB. 

Bonnyrigg (Edinburgh). — School, Polton- 
street (5,9207.); Mr. Jas. Gray, architect, 

mnvri . 
sper aig Manor-street (1,623/.); 
Mr. F. Williams, surveyor, Ilford. 

Brighause.—Churech, Hove Edge; Mr. C. H. 
Fowler, architect, The College, Durham. 

Bristol, —Bank premises (9,000/.); Mr. R. J. 
Ridd, builder, Wilder-street, Bristol. 

Broughton Ferry.—School (810 places); 
School Board. 

Carby (Northampton).—School; Mr. J. L. 
Holland, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Northampton County Council, Northampton. 

Cardiff.—Electric theatre; Messrs. Emdem, 
Egan, & Co., architects, 4, Lancaster-place, 
Strand, W.C.; Mr. WE T. Morgan, builder, 
Cardiff’. eit 

Castle Douglas.—Addition, school; Mr. J. A. 
McGregor, architect, Castle Douglas. 

Chor!ton-on-Medlock (Manchester). — Pro- 
posed domestic economy school, Upper Brook 
street (26,000/.); Messrs. J. H. Reynolds and 
C. H. Wyatt, joint Secretaries, Education 
Committee, Manchester City Counci!. 

Church.—Council offices; Mr. H. Ross, 
architect, 15, Cannon-street, Accrington. 

Churchtown (Southport), — School; Mr. 
J. E. Jarrett, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Southport Town Council, 

Clayton-le-Moors.—-Proposed Sunday schools 
(2,500!.); Trustees, Baptist Church. 

Cleckheaton.—Alterations, premises, Albion 
and Market streets, for the Halifax Joint 
Stock Banking Company, Ltd. 

Clydebank.—Additions, premises, for Messrs. 
John Brown & Co., Ltd. 

Coventry.—Nurses’ home  (3,036/.), also 
children’s receiving homes; Mr. J. Arch, 
C'erk, Board of Guardians, Coventry. 

Dudley.—Hostel at training college (6,340/.) ; 
Messrs. Mark, Round, & Soms, builders, 
Dudley. 

Dunfermline.~Propesed riding school for 
the Fife and Forfar Yeomanry. 

Earls Colne (Essex).—Extensions, factory, 
for Messrs. R. Hunt & Co.; Atlas Engineer- 
ing Worke. 

Eccles. — Baths at Patricroft (8,0002.); 
Messrs. Brameld & Smith, architects. Canon- 
street, Manchester. 

Edinburgh.—Additions, . Parkside Works 
(2,000/.);  Mesers. Cousin, Ormiston, & 
Taylor, architects, 140, Prince’s-strcet, 
Edinburgh, 

Felixstowe.—Schcol (160 placce); Mr. W. E. 
Watkins, Secretary, Education Committee, 
East Suffolk County Council, Ipswich. 

Gateshead. — School, Chapel-street (350 
places); Mr. .R.’ T. Edington, Secretary, 
Educaticn Committee, Town Council. 
_Glasgow.—Electric theatre, —_ Castle-street 
(5,000/.); Mr, G. A. Boswell, 53,  Boswell- 
stroet, Glasgow. Offices and warehouses, 
Argyle street (40,000/.); Mr. H. E. Clifford, 
architect, 225, St. Vincent-strect, Glasgow. 
\ddition, Catholic school, Ropework-lano 
(7,000/.); Messrs, Bruce & Hay, architects, 
261. West George-street, Glasgow. 
Grimsby.—Proposed mission church, Hay- 
cro rears Rev. A. A. Markham, Vicar of 
srimsby, 

Hamilton.—School, Hope-street (10,0007.), 
also enlargement of school, Beckford-street, by 
330 places; Hamilton School Board. 
_Harrogate.—Buildings for the Harrogate 
Co-operative Society. 

Hollesby (Suffolk).—Enlargement of school 
by 160 places; Mr. W. E. Watkins, Secretary, 
Ex ucation Committee, East Suffolk County 
Council, Ipswich. 

Hornchurch (Essex).—Infants’ school an+ 
drill ha'l and gymnasium for the Guardians of 

t. Leonard, Shoreditch; Mr. F. J Smith, 
erchitect, Parliament-mansions, Victoria-street, 
\ estrinster, 
cjttuntingdon. — Restoration of St. Mary's 
Vuurch; Mr. §. Inskip Ladds, architect, 
‘5. Market-place, Huntingdon. 
‘ighley.—Alterations and additions at the 
"stitute (9,000!.); Mr. H. Midgeley, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Town Council. 

a -ester.—Pablic hall near Victoria Park 
+ th na Mr. E. G. Mawbey, Surveyor, Town 
ounce, 

he ch.—Senondary school (15.000); Mr. 

, Littler, 16, Ribblesdale- place, Preston. 

«iston  (Suffelk).—School (2,548i); Mr. 
A. J. Gibbons, builder, Crowfie'd. 

Brn, tworth.—Proposet station: Mr. A. J. 
NW well, Surveyor, G.N.R., King’s Cross, 


\lanelly.—Premises, Castle Hill, for the 
© ropolitan Bank. 

yp lecclestield.—School, — Athev-strect; Mr. 
_ R. Oldfield, Secretary, Education Coin- 
mittee, Town Council, 
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Methil .(Wemyss).—School: Mr. G ; 
Campbell, architec Metal vB oe 

Milford Haven.—Addition, school (3,704/.); 
Messrs. Davies & Griffiths, builders, Harding- 
street, Tenby. 

Newport (Isle of Wight). — Additional 
accommodation at infirmary; Clerk, Board of 
Guardians, Newport. 

_Newquay (Cornwall).—Pavilion; Messrs. 
Cowell & Cowe'!l, architects, Newquay. 

North Berwick. — Convalescent home 
(2,500/.); Mr. W. K. Young, Borough Sur- 
veyor, North Berwick. 

?atterton.—Mansion house (3,500/.): Messrs. 
J. & W. 8. Laird, architects, 163, Hope-strect, 
Glasgow. 

Penzance.—Pavilion; Mesers. Cowell & 
Cowell, architects, Newquay. 

_ Plymouth.—Plans have been passed for Mr. 
E. A. Conybeare for the conversion of part of 
mission buildings, St. John’s-road, into an 
electric theatre. 

Poole.—The fol'owing plans have been 
passed :~~Alterations, Parkstone Lodge, fer 
Mr. G. Edgar; extension of stores, Hill-strect, 
for Mr. A. Dixon, on behalf of Messrs. Whii- 
bread & Co.; four houses, Parkstone-avenue. 
for Messrs. Rumsby & Rodd, on behalf of 
Mr. C. _H. Belbin. 

Renham (Suffolk).—School (160 places); Mr. 
W. E. Watkins, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, East Suffolk County Council, Ipswich. 

Ripley.—Theatre, Chapel street; Midland 
Electric Cincmatograph Company. 

Rochdale. — Additions, mi!ls, Crawford- 
street; Messrs. W. Hastings & Sons, Rochdale. 

Romford.~School (5.000/.); Mr. J. H. 
Nicholas, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Essex County Council, Chelmsford. 

Rotherham.—Plans have been passed for the 
Amalgamated Union of Enginemen, etc., for 
new offices, etc., Wellgate and Gerard-road. 
Plans have been lodged by Messrs. J. Brown 
& Co. for a new street. 

Sale.—C!ubhouse, Claremont-road (4,500/.); 
local Liberals. 

Salford.—Secondary school for boys; Mr. 
J. B. Broadbent, architect. Plans have been 
passed for alterations and additions, Regent 
Theatre, Crass-lane, and for alterations and 
additions, ‘“‘ Amalgamation Inn,” Gloucester- 
street. 

Searbcrough.—Proposed additions to Sana- 
torium at workhouse (2,000/.); Mr. F. H. 
Read, Clerk, Scarborough Board of Guardians. 

Shipley.—Electric theatre; Mr. W. Lllings- 
worth, architect, 13, Fairfield-road, Shipley. 

Sleight.—Residence; Mr. R. B. Harland, 
builder, Whitby. 

Stockton Heath.—Court and polica offices; 
Mr. J. Swinton, Architect, Council Surveyor, 
Stockton Heath. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—Extension of Stoke Town 
Hall (34,848/.); alterations, Hanley Town Hall 
(6,000/.); alterations, Longton Town Hall 
(7,300/.); public buildings, Burslem (32,341/.) ; 
and Longton Market Hall (3,000.). Mr. A. 
Burton, Surveyor, Stoke-on-Trent Town 
Council. 

Street.—Workmen’s cottages (6,000/.): Mr. 
J. Pursey, Surveyor, Street Urban District 
Council. 

Stretford.—Improvement to Town Hall and 
extension of Baths; Mr. Ernest Woodhouse, 
architect. Plans have been passed for Mr. J. 
Maunders for ten houses, Park-road. 

Sutton Coldfield.—Enlargement of Green 
Lanes schoo!, als enlargement of Walmley 
schools (1,350/.); Mr. T. V. Holbeche, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Town Council. 

Tantobic.—Ha!l and library; Mr. L. G. 
Ekins, Co-operative Society, West Blandford- 
street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Torpoint.—New nave at church; Mr. E. 
Sedding, architect, Bank-chambers, Wade- 
bridge. ‘ 

Torquay.—The following plans have been 
passed :—Four hoases, Forest-road, for Mr. H. 
Kerslake; twelve villas, Cricket Field-road, 
for Mr. H. T. Flint; additions, factory, 
Lymington-road, for Messrs. H. T. Jenkins & 
Sons. ; 

Walsall.—Council schools (8,100.): Field 

street, Bloxwich, also public conveniences, The 
Bridge (1,700/.); Borough Surveyor. Walsall 
Town Council. The following plans have been 
passed: —Extension of warehouse, ete... Old 
Birchills, for Messrs. Tucker & Goodwin; 
electric theatre, High-street, Bloxwich, for 
Mr. J. Lewis: warehouse, Ryecroft Park, for 
Messrs. J. Bullows & Co. ‘ 

Wigan.—Improvement and _ extension of 
baths (4,200/.); Burough Engineer, Town 
Council, Plans have been passed as follows :— 
Five houses, Kendrick-street, for Mr. John 
Knowles; elementary school, Scot-lane, for the 
Wigan Education Authority. 

Yoker.—Model lodging-house: Messrs. J. 
Stewart & Casewell, architects, Clydebank. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


At Tuesday's meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given between 
parentheses) :-— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 
_ Brizton.t—The erection of projecting stops 
in front of a proposed mission building 
between Nos. 15 and 23, Bedford-road, 
Brixton (Messrs. Greenaway & Newberry for 
the Rev. W. Hook Longsdon).—Refused. 

Dulwich.—The erection of two buildings 
upon a site abutting upon the south-western 
side of Woodwarde-road, Dulwich, and the 
south-eastern side of Calton-road (Mr. G. 
Branson).—Refused. 

Holborn.t—The erection of an iron and 
glass shelter in front of the Abbotsford Hote’, 
Upper Montague-sireet, Russell-square, Hol- 
bern (Mcesrs. McDowell, Steven, & Co., Ltd.). 
—Consent. 

Islington, North.—That the seal of the 
Council be affixed in trip!icate to the under- 
taking entered into in connexion with the 
erection of buildings on the southern side ‘of 
Holloway-read, Islington, between Nos. 641 
ind 64&.—Sealed. 

Marylebone, East.—Erection of two one- 
story bay windows, a porch, and a hood at 
Ne. 12, Avenue-road, Hampstead (Mr. A. F. 
Faulkner for Mr. W. Willett).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.t—The erection of a 
building adjoining No. 15, Marlborough- 
my” St. John’s Wood (Mr. J. D. Slater for 
the Sisters of the Little Company of Mary).— 

Refused. 

Norwood.—The retention of a structure in 
front of No. 14, Appach-road, Brixton (Mrs 
A. 8. Purser).—Refused. 

Width of Way. 

Woolwich.—A deviation from the plan 
approved for the erection of a one-story 
addition at the rear of Nos. 87 and 88, 
Beresford-street, Woolwich, with the externa! 
walls at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the roadway of Rope-yard-rails, 
so far as relates to the erection of cy: 
additional story (Mr. J. O. Ccok for the Wool- 
wich Labour Club and Institute).—Consent. 

Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 

Dulwich.—The retention for a _ further 
period of a wood and glass porch and a 
wooden cycle shed of a temporary character 
at No. 58, Grove-park, Camberwel!-.—Consent. 

Lewisham.—That the Council, on the appli- 
cation of Mr. G. A. Summers, do approve the 
retention for a further period of a shed of a 
temporary character at the near of No, 50, 
Carholme-road, Lewisham, abutting upon 
Marler-road.—Consent. 

Lewisham.t—The erection of an iron and 
glass verandah at No. 33, Lewisham High- 
strect, to abut upon the southern side of St 
Stephen’s-road (Messrs. T. H. Sawyer & Son 
for Messrs. Chiesman Brothers).—Refused. 

Marylebone, East.—The erection of an iron 
and glass shelter over the entrance to the 
Royal National Orthopedic Hospital, Great 
Portland-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. Ri 
Plumbe for the Committee of the Hospital).— 
Refused. . 

St. George, Hanover-squara.—Alterations at 
No. 5, Allington-street, Victoria-street, West- 
minster (Messrs. F. Matcham & Co.).— 
Refused. 

Strand.—The erection of an iron and glass 
shalter in front of Nos. 143 and 145, Strand 
(Messrs. Withers & Meredith).—Refused. _ 

Wandsworth.t—The erection of a building 
on the southern side of Old Devonshire-road, 
Balham (Mr. W. Bartholomew for Mr. C. 
Crisp).—Refused. 

Width of Way and Construction. 

Deptford.—That the Council, on the applica- 
tion of Mr. F. Wiedhofft, do approve the 
retention of two photographic showcases of a 
temporary. character on the forecourt of 
No. 338, New Cross-road. Deptford.—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—The retention of a 
wood and iron shed of a temporary character 
on the northern side of Shaftesbury-road, 
Kensington (Mr. L. F. Dew).—Consent. 
Wandsworth.t—The erection of a wood and 
iron bui'ding at the rear of No. 292, High- 
road, Streatham, next to Streatham-green 
(Messrs. J. H. Jenkin & Co. for Messrs. C. 
Crowther & Sons).—Refused. 

Width of Way, Frontage, and Construction, 

City of London.—The erection of an 
external iron gangway at the premises of 
Messrs. Waterlow Brothers & Layton, on the 
southern side of High Timber-street, City 
(Messrs. F. Chambers & Sons for Mr. H. J. 
Watocrlow and the Trustces of the late W. 
Waterlow).—Consent. 
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Strand.t+—The erection of an iron and glass 
shelter in front of No. 4, Agar-street, Strand 
(Messrs. Meakin, Archer, & Stoneham).— 
Refused. 

Alteration of Buildings. 

Chelsea.—A_ modification of the provisions, 
so far as relates to alterations at No. 169, 
Sloane-street and No, 21, Harriet-mews, 
Chelsea (Messrs. Robinsan & Roods).—-Consent. 

City of London.—A modification of the pro- 
visions, so far as relates to a proposed addition 
over an existing one-stary shop on the southern 
side of Canon-street, City, to abut a'so upon 
the eastern side of Dowgate-hill (Mr. W. J. 
Clayton for the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany).—Refused. 


Formation of Streets. 


Hampstead. — The erection of a = motor 
garage upon a site approached out of the 
southern side of Milllane, West-end-lane, 
Hampstead (Mr. J. D. Hunter for Mr. A. 
Bretzfelder).—Consent. 

Hoiborn.—That the Council do consent to 
the application of Messrs. Lander, Bedells, & 
Crompton for an extension of the time within 
which the widening and adaptation for 
carriage traffic of Dunstable-court, New North- 
street, Holborn, was to have been completed.— 
Consent. 

Greenwich.—That an order be iesued to Mr. 
L. U. Grace, refusing to sanction the forma- 
tion or Jaying out of a street for carriage 
irafic on a site on the northern side of 
Woolwich-road, Greenwich (Mrs. S. H. Mills). 
Refused. 


Line of Frontage and Space at Reas 


Hampstead.—A deviation from the plan 
approved for the erection of buildings on the 
western side of Finchley-road, Hampstead, 
abutting also upon the northern side of Weech- 
road, so far as relates to {i.) the erection of 
ten buildings instead of twelve, (ii.} an altera- 
tion in the planning, (iii.) the use of 3-in. slab 
partitions hung with tiles to enclose the cable 
end of the roof of No. 6: also the erection 
of bay windows, bargeboards, and porches 
(Mr. T. M. Garrood for Mr. C. Death).— 
Consent. 

Cubical Extent. 


Holhorn.—That. the Council, on the applica- 
tion of Mr: J. J. Burnet, and in connexion 
with the resolution consenting to the erection 
of a building exceeding 250,000 cubic ft. in 
extent on the western side of Kingsway, Ho!- 
born, to abut also upon Wild-court and Keeley- 
street, do permit the fire-resisting glazing of 
external windows to be in panels 1 ft. 5 in. 
in width by 4 ft. 8 in. in height, and in squares 
not exceeding 16 sq. in.—Consent. 


Uyiting of Buildings. 


City of London.—Uniting of Nos. 34 and 4, 
Coleman-strect, City, at the ground-floor level, 
so far as relates to the provision of a door- 
way in lieu of a hatchway (Mr. E. Flint for 
the Central Argentine Railway Company, 
L.ta.) Cansent. 

Holborn.—The use of iron doors to openings 
at No. 268, Tottenham Court-road, Holborn 
(Meux’s Brewery Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Islington, North.—The uniting of Nes. 384, 
586, and 388, Hornsey-road, Islington (Mr. If. 
Goodchild for Mr. 8. Lawrence).—Consent. 

Lambeth, VortA.—The uniting of Nos, 133- 
138 with Nos. 139-144, Mitre-street. Lambeth 
(Messrs. Cluttons for the Ecclesiastical Com- 
misstoners).—Consent. 

Strand.—The uniting of the Golden Cross 
Hotel, Strand. with No. 453, Strand, bv 
openings on the second, third, and fourth 
floor (Mr. W. H. Wakeman for Measrs. 
Macdonald, Sinclair, & Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Durelling-houses on Low-lying Land. 

Bermondsey.—That a licence be granted to 
Messrs. Barlow & Roberts, of No. 15, Red- 
cross-street, Southwark, for the erection of five 
buildings ta be used in part as dwelling-houses 
upon the site of Nes, 25 to 33, Tower Bridge- 
road.—Consent. 

The recommendations marked + are contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 


councils concerned. 


——e-@--—__— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Domestic SANITATION 
A. Herring-Shaw, R.P.C. Part IL. Pp. 358 
(Gurney & Jackson. 7s. 6d. net.) 

AnnvaL Report oF THE ART COMMISSION oF 
THE City oF New York ror THE YEAR 1909. 
Pp. 55. (Published by. the Commission.) 


AND Priomstinc. By 


_ MATERIALS OF THE PAINTERS’ CRAFT FROM THE 
EARLIEST Times TO THe Enp ov tue XVIIru 
Cextury. By A. P. 


Laurie, 


M.A., D.Sc. 
5s. net.) 


Pp. 444. (T. N. Foulis, 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, HOLT, 

This church has just been reopened after 
restoration. new roof of oak has been 

rovided, and covered with the old ‘ead, which 
2as been recast on the spot. The floor spaces 
under the seats have been concreted and laid 
with pitch-pine solid blocks. The walls have 
been replastered internally and _ pointed 
externally. The ground outside has been 
removed some littls distance from the walls, 
and s'oped off, and the walls have been under- 
pinned where they had given way. The 
church has been lighted by pendants with 
incandescent gas-burners. The work has 
been carried out by Messrs. Bowman & Son, 
builders, Stamford. The architects were Mr. 
({ R. Baker King and Mr. B. Harold C. 
King, M.A., of Westminster. 

NEW INFANTS’ SCHOOL AT PONTLLANFRAITH. 

A new infants’ school has been opened at 
Pontllanfraith. The building, which is built 
of local stone, with Bath stone dressings, was 
erected by Messrs. J. Charles & Co., New- 
port, under the supervision of Mr. D. W. 
Price (clerk of the works). The architect was 
Mr. Baine, of the Monmouthshire Education 
Committee. It comprises a large central hall, 
five classrooms, cloakrooms, usual offices, and 
a chamber for producing the heating, which is 
by the low-water pressure system, and was in- 
stalled by Messrs. Alger & Sons, Newport. 

SCHOOL, LINCOLN. 

On the Ist inst. the opening ceremony in 
connexion with the Spring Hill Council 
School, which has been erected in the northern 
part of Lincoln, was performad. The school 
was built from plans prepared by Mr. W. G. 
Watkins, jun., architect, Lincoln, and the 
builder was Mr. T. H. Harper, of Carlton, 
Notts. The school was built to accommodate 
324 infants in six classrooms. An assembly 
hall cf a size sufficient to accommodate all the 
puvils has a'so been provided, with two 
teachers’ rooms, four store rooms, kitchen, 
heating chamber, and cloakrooms. There are 
three entrances—from Hungate, Spring Hill, 
and Beaumont Fee. The building is so 
arranged that the classrooms and the hall 
have southern aspects and crces ventilation. 
The heating is by low-pressure hot water by 
means of radiators. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd.. 
100 and 102, Theobald’s-road, W.C., have been 
successful in obtaining the contract for re- 
building large premises in King-street and 
Duke-street, St. James’s, W., for Messrs. 
Knight, Frank, & Rutley, under Meesrs. 
Harris & Moodie, architects. 

Messrs. George Jennings, Ltd., Lambeth 
Palace-road, S.E., have received the Royal 
Warrant appointing them sanitary engineers 
to his Majesty King George V. They also 
held the Warrant of Appointment in the same 
capacity to his late Majesty King Edward VIT. 

Gedling Schools, near Nottingham, are 
being supplied with Shor'and’s patent Man- 
chester grates by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brothers, Ltdt, of Failsworth, Manchester. 


—_— 4 
o>? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Messrs. Weatherall & Green, surveyors and 
auctioneers, 22, Chancery-lane, London, have 
taken into partnership Mr. Sydney A. Smith, 
F.S.1., who has been their principal surveying 
assistant for the past fifteen years. The style 
of the firm will be unaltered. 
SWANSEA COTTAGE SCHEME AND MASTER BUILDERS. 

The Secretary of the Swansea Master 
Builders’ Association (Mr. W. H. Billings) 
has forwarded to the Press corres ence 
which has passed between him and the Town 
Clerk with reference to the conditions which, 
he says, are being enforced by the Housing 
Committee in respect to the hundred cottages, 
ete., proposed to be erected by the Swansea 
Corporation. The opinion expressed is that 
the conditions impcsed prohibit members of 
his Association tendering for the work. In 
his firet letter to the Town Clerk, Mr. Billings 
asks for a special meeting of the Housing 
Committee for the purpose of receiving a 
deputation from his Association with reference 
to the proposed erection of cottages and 
pavilions for the park. In reply, the Town 
Clerk asked for the objects of the deputation, 
whereupon M*. Billings replied that the 
deputation wished to put before the Housing 
Committee certain reasons why quantities 
should be prepared for the work advertised 
by the Corporation. As tenders were to be in 
by December 5, and they were not to meet 
until December 7, he considered it useless to 
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proceed unless a special meeting was ..\) 

Replying on the 26 ult., the Town Cle| pe 
it did not necessarily follow that a tonde 
must be accepted when the Committee met ox 
Docember 7. He suggested that a deputatior 


shou'd attend the Committes moctin. of 
December 7. In his last letter Mr Billing 
described the condition that anyone desirin, 
to sce the plans and specifications of the 


cottages should depcesit the sum of 
guineas as most unfair. 
THE LATE MR. WORNUM AND THE RIL). 
EXAMINERS IN ARCHITECTURE. 

On the motion of Mr. Burke Downine the 
following resolution was passed at a jyootiy 
of the Examiners in Architecture jeld at thd 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Wednesday, the 7th inst. :— 

“The Examiners in Architecture of 4), 
Royal Institute of British Architects desire 
express their sense of the groat loss sustaine 
by the Institute in the lamentable death of 
Mr. R. Selden Wornum, to whose work as a: 
examiner for more than twenty years and j1 
the organisation of architectural education the 
Royal Institute and a succession of renerations 
of students, to whose interests he devoted tim 
and care without stint, are so deeply indebted 
It is with a sense of personal loss that |) 
colleagues lament the death of one wh« 
brought to their counsels a wonderful powe 
of insight and sympathy and ripe experienc 
in dealing with the problems presented, and 
they desire to express their sincere condolence 
and sympathy with his widow.” 

KING EDWARD MEMORIAL, LIVERPOOL, 

Professor Adshead has received the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. John M® Carrere, senior 
partner of Messrs. Carrere & Hastings, the 
wel!-known architects of Now York : 

**Dear Mr. Adshead—I am indeed sur- 
prised and shocked to learn of the «.- 
templated project to erect an equestriay 
statue of King Edward on the terrace at 
the foot of the main flight of steps at &. 
George's Hall. To destroy in this manner 
the monumental character and simp‘ 
treatment, the bigness of this whoie facade, 
with its central colonnade and approaches, 
would be such a great calamity that it ought 
to be prevented by good sound advice and an 
appeal to the common sense of the people. w'i 
in the last analysis ought to trust to thi 
expert opinion and judgment of the artists in 
such matters. The statue will suffer, and the 
building and its setting will lese much of ts 
character, and there surely must be other 
available and commanding sites in your city, 
perhaps more distinctive sites, where _ the 
statue would count for its full value without 
detracting from its surroundings, as it is sur 
to do in this instance. To place the statue as 
proposed would simply be adding one more 
feature, a superfluous detail which would be 
somewhat lost in an already complet 
ensemble, while it would count for all that it 
is intended on a site of which it could be the 
central feature. 

It occurs to me to 
endeavour to establish in your city an 
Commission, such cs we have for the City © 
New York. In the twelve years «f ifs 
existence it has done such efficient service. 
has secured the confidence and. respect of te 
community to such an extent, that no attends 
has been made by politicians to interfere wit" 
its functions or to modify the statutes unde 
which it was created, excepting to enlarge " 
powers and extend its influence. . . . 

NEWBURY SECONDARY GIRLS’ SCHOO! 

In our last issue we omitted to mention 
that Messrs. Thomas Lawrence § “e 
Bracknell, Berks, supplied the whole of “ 
red-facing bricks for this job. We ms 
add that they supplied the re‘ facii 
Maidenhead, a 


thre 


suggest that vou 
Art 
f 


bricks for schools at_ ee 
erected under Mr. Hardwick, and by tie sal 
builder, Mr. Seward, of Wokingham Messrs 
Lawrence & Sons also supplied the tac 
bricks for the erection of “Hav eyo 
Kine's Langley, Herts, illustrated in our 
for December 3. 
ATTENDANCE MEDAL DESIGN. a 
The Education Committee of the an 7 
County Council proposes to have a nee 
for the school attendance medals, be: sree 
efigy of King George VY. The ae 


has considered cagevstedet wag London 
together with & suk Bd invite comnetitiv® 


County * Council . the bes 
designs and offer a premium. oh has con 
ion. However. the Committes 23 ©, 


sulted the Council's spocial art exarniner, 
George Frampton, R.A., and under ae 
Mr. Frank Ransom would os), an 
execute the new design for » fee 0) ©» 
the supervision of Sir George ; ea the 
Mr. Ransom was once a student af 0 
London County Council Schools of \". 
MISCELLANEOUS—Continwe! ov 1"? 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. 
this Number: Competition, iv. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in 


; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvii.; Auction Sales, —. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertises do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bond-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


** It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endvavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 


Jaxcany 14, 1911.—Knightsbridge.—Complete 
juitculurs vl a competition jor renaniciling part of 
ine Trevor Estate, Auightabridge, will be found on 
ge Avi. OL uur sue of October 15. 

gauan¥ 15, 1911.—Bserlin.—fhe laying out of 
Kwicskein Square. Particulars gratw irom the 
peektivn der Gesellschaft, Charlottenatrasse 0. 
se “Competition News” in our issue of 
\ovember Go. 

Jayuary 21, 1911.—Taunton.—Desicx ror a New 
Fuminiary Schvel.—Open to architects practising 
ia the Borough of Taunton. Particulars irom Mr. 
verge H. Kite, Town CGserk, Muuicipal buildings, 
jauuton, 

Javeary 31, 1911. -Glasgow.—Braxcu  Livrary. 
fhe Corporati invite competitive plaus of a 
tanh Library proposed to be erected at Pores Ipark 
yremiums of 500, 304, and 231. respectively will be 

wih. A plan of the site, along with a copy of 
he terms and combitions of the competition, may 

obtained on application to the Subsecr.ber, wah 
hom designs, marked outside " Possilpark Library 
Competition,” must be lodged. Mr. A. W. Myles, 
fown Clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

Fesrvany 8, 1911.—Penrith.—Desicgn for a New 
Secovpary Scuoot.—Particulars will be forwarded on 
rece pt of stamped addressed large-post official 
cavelope by Mr. James Cropper, the Vicarage, Pen- 
rth (Clerk to the Governors). 

Maken 1, 1911 —Coventry.—Munictea, Orrices.— 
The Coventry Corporation invite competitive 
isigns for ereetion of Municipal offices and a Town 
jlall, to cost 50,090/. Premiums of 1501. (supple- 
mentary), 1751, and 1254. Mr. E. Guy Dawher, 
FRIBA, has been appointed assessor. See 

idle on page 686 and advertisement on page iv 
i our issue of December 3. Also see advertise- 
eh mm issue of November 19 for further 
jartculars. 

Marcu 15, 1911.—San Salvador.—Scueme ror 4 
(iy THRATRE.—First premium, 8.000 frances: second, 
a. Particulars from Mr. M. J. Kelly, 8, 
‘a-lane, EC 

Marcn 31, 1911.—Romforé.—The Town Planning 
Mid Modern House and Cottage Exhibition invite 
resigns for the general plan of Gidea Park, 
“quirrels Heath, Romford. For further particulars 
en ment in our issue of September 17, and 
oi oner 8 

Maren 31, 1911—¥rondhjem, Norway.—Pnorosep 
Taroovk axv Rathway ExtENsion,—Competitive de- 
rin for above are invited by the Joint Committee 
we State Railways and the City Marbour Com- 
“issionérs, See our issue of November 5, page 563, 
wen, of October 15, page 444, for further 
HHOPMALION. 

Arai, 15, 1911.—Havana.—Project. for a Presi- 
titial Palace. See “ Competition News’ in issue 

November 26, Partieulars may be obtained at 
_ Cuban Legation, 3, Grosvenor-mansions, 
loria-street, SAW, 
yacrmnoer 1, ete | of St. Petersburg.— 
~ Somat T ALEXANDER I].—Particulars in our issue 
Angust 13, 1910. 
i “4 Dive ~Bradford._IxrmMary.—The Poard 
management of the Bradford Reyal Infirmery 
a ie competitive: plans, with estimates, for the 
seta “ ol 4 hew mfirmary on a site in Duckworth- 
coat hay ‘Vertisement in th’s issue for further 
‘ Xo Dare Llandrindod Wells.—The U.D.C. in- 
* vesivis for a paviion in the Reereation 
it Porteulars from Mr, D.C. Davies, Clerk 

No" A D.C. Llandrindod Wells, 

Depetien =; Rio de Janeiro.—The Chamber of 

heute’ at Brazil contemplate the erection of a 

,Y Of Medicine, with a elinieal hospitel, in 


Gir 


i gd, inciro. Conditions may be seen at the 
Parig OAL du Commerce, 3, Rue Feydean, 
a “+ ~ Southport. — Desicy ror a New 
1 nga Ntaky Senoor.—Open to architects prac- 
from Wey? forough ant in Birkdale, Particulars 


Asli “enest Jarratt, Town Clerk, Town Mal, 


Contracts, 


BUILDING. 


given ay the commencement. of each 
the lolest date when the tender, or the 
‘ose willing to submit tenders, may be 


keervpry 1° 

me Sat 17. —~ Kingston-by-Sea. — Survrexs.-— 
os ’ Guardians invite tenders for erection 
Kingston.1,, shelters for consumptive patients at 
for Quantities i, Names. with a deposit of 10s, Gd. 
Gnardians | ‘, fo Mr. Arthur Flowers, Clerk to the 
Deceanse \nion Offices, Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. 
Stops The ee e.—Prsuic Hal _axp 
Builings vectors of the Camborne Town Hall 
ection of » pany. Ltd, invite tenders for the 
tions and - oo hall and shops, inclading altera- 

ow “CC Uons to the existing premises. Plans, 


The dat, 
Mragraph j 
hames of t] 

mt in, 


two x) 


etc., may be seen by appointment at the office of 
the Secretary, Mr. H. Burrow, Camborne, or at the 
office of Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green-lane 
Redruth, 

Decemuen 19.— Dewsbury.—Resipence.—For the 
(Tection of a Tresidete in Savile-road, Savile Town. 
Plans amd quintities at the offices of Messrs. Barton 
& Son, architects amb surveyors, Halifax-read, 
Dewsbury. 

_ DECEMBER 20 Milnsbridge. DvE- HOUSE, ~.— 
For the various works required im the erection of 
a dlye-house, ete., at Georgestreet Milis. Drawings 
nay be seen, and quantities obtained, at the offices 
ot Messrs. J. B. Abbey & Son, architects and 
surveyors, 344, New-street, Huddersfielg 

DeceMeen 20-JaNUanyY 7, 1911.--$troud.—Hicn 
Scnoo, FoR Giris-—The Governors of the Stroud 
Education Foundation invite tenders for the erec- 
tion of a new High School fer Girls. Quantities can 
be obtained from Mr. R. S. Phillips, architect, 
Midland Bank-chambers, Gloucester, upon deposit 
ing 2/. 2s 

Dmermemr ©O. —- Upperthird, Auchterless. — 
Revain oF Fak Sreapina, For the mason, car 
penter, amd slater works of restoration of part of 
farm Sieading on the Hatton Estates. Plans, etc., 
may be geen with the tenant and with Mr. W. L. 
Dancan, architect, Turriff. 

Decemuer 21..-Aberbargoed..-Deins, Hats, ere 
The Monmouthshire Territorial Force Association 
invite tenders for the erection of drill hall and 
instructor's quarters, for the Ist Battalion Mon- 
mouthshire Regiment. Plans, etce., may be seen, 
ant quantities obtained, at the office of the are} 
tects, Messrs. Habershon, Fawckner, & Ca., 
F.RA.BLA. 41, High-street, Newport, Mon., on pay- 
ment of li. ls 

Decemnern 21.—Biggleswade.—Scuoor.—The Beal 
forishire Education Committee invite tenders far 
extension of the infants’ room at the Biggleswade 
Ceune) School. Applications for further particulars 
to be made to the County Surveyor, Shire Halil, 
Bedtord. 

December 21.—Cardiff.—Conxvesience.—The Cor- 
poration invite tendezss for the erection of a public 
convenience in Llandaff Fields. Drawings, ete., may 
be seen, and quantities, with forms, obtained, at 
the City Engineer's Office, City Hall, Cardiff. 

DecemerR 21.-- Lepten.—- Dwei.ine-novses.—- For 
the erection of four dwelling-bouses in Highgate- 
lane. Plans may be seen, aml quantities obtained, 
at the office of Mr. J. Berry. architect and sur- 
veyor, 3, Market-place, Huddersfield. 

Decemerrn 21.—Oxford.--Rerains.—-The Corpora- 
tion invite applications for carrying out repairs 
during the ensuing year. Applications, to be made 
in writing, to Mr. Richard Bacon, Town Clerk, 
Town Clerax's Office, Town Hall, Oxford, 

Decemper 21.—Rhymney.-—Hovse 4vp SuRGERY.— 
The Trustees of the Rhymney Workmen’s Doctors 
Fund invite tenders for the erection of proposed! 


house and surgery. Plans, ete., can be seen 
between the hours of 1 and 5 p.m. at the Middle 
Khymney Surgery. Mr. Evan Pugh, Secretary, 


Price-street, Rhynmmey. 

Decemper 21.Smithy Holme, Marsden. 
Houses anp Braxcu Stort.—The Marsden Industrial 
Society, Ltd., invite tenders (masons’ work excepted) 
for the erection of three dwelling-houses and a 
branch store. Plans may be seen, and quantities 
obtained, at the office of Mr. J. Berry, architect 
and surveyor, 3, Market-place, Huddersfield, 

Decemper 22.—Bacup.—-Bounpary Watt ann Pav- 
1wa.—The Corporation invite tenders for (1) paving 
a ‘portion of Burnley-road; and_ (2) erection of a 
boundary wall, Burnley-road. Specifications, ete., 
may be bad on application to Mr W. H. Elee, 
A.M Inst.C.B., cgi Engineer, on payment ol 

;. deposit for each 
i oe Hunslet. ALTERATIONS AND ADPDtI- 
rions.—The Guardians invite whole tenders. for the 
execution of certain alterations, ete., required 
at the Union offices. Plans, etc., may be obtained 
from the architect, Mr. W. E. Richardson, Rothwell, 
~ 
a 22.—London, B.C.—Anpitioxs— The 
Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings 
invite tenders for alterations and aiditions to 
Mount Pleasant Parcel Office. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. : 

Decemnen 24.—Boultham.—-Sciiool, rence ig 
Kesteven (.C. Education Committee invite — 
fer small alterations to Boultham Counen ey 
Plan, etc., may be seen at the office of Mr. ; 
Purser, County Surveyors Office, Grantham, up 

» 17th inst. $ 
ee 24. -Kenfig Mill.—Cortaces a Te 
posed erection of twenty-five attached — — y 
semi-detached cottages, for the Aberbaiden ulitiet 
Club. Plans, etc., may be obtained upon ve 
tion to Mr. _— H. Jenkins, architect and su 

p ack mill. 
45 oz.-- Fareham, Hants. Sonera aes, 
gre, — County of Southampton mereteries — 
Association invite tenders for the eax ‘_ c ee 
hall, offices, drainage. fencing, ete.. for the We 


(Hampshire) Royal Garrison Artillery. Drawings, 


eic., may be seen, and quantities, etc., obtained 
at the offices of Mr. W lbertorce Cobbett, C.1 
Fireham, Hants, on depos.t of 3/, 

Decemnern 29.—Bolton-upon-Dearne.—Firustean. 
—The West Riding Small Holdings and ALotments 
Committee invite whole tenders tyr new farmstesd 
Plans may be seen, and specifications, with quanti 
ties, obtained, on application to the West Riding 
Architect, County Hall, Wakefield nh each case 
ust be sent by separate letter to the West Ridius 
Treasurer, County Hall, Wakefield 
* Decemerk 30.—Hull.—Traixing Cowrar—The 
Ifuill Education Committee invite tenders for ne 
traming coilege, Cottingham-road, Hull. See adver 
tisement in this issue for further particulars 
_ Decksiver Ballee, Downpatrick.—\Mvs: 
For the erection of a manse adjoining Balice 
Unitarian Church. Plans, etc., can be had at the 
offices of Messrs. Hobart & Heron, architects, Scot- 
tish Provident-buikbings, Belfast 

DecemeerR 31.—Blackgang.—Rocker Lire Savini 
Arranatts House.-~-The Board of Trade invite ten 


ders for the erection of « rocket hfe saving appa 
ratus house. Plan, ete. can be obtained on applica- 
tion at the Coastzuard Station, Blackgang. 


ral 


DECEMBER 31 Brow Edge. — Aiterarioxs.—For 
alterations to the old sclrool-louse. Plans, ete., mzy 
be seen at the Backbarrow Co-operative Stores. 

Decemper 31-JaNvary 2, 1911 Lincoln. — 
COUNCIL SCHOOLS, ETC.-Lindsey C.C. Education Co 


mittee invite tenders for 1) Completic of the 
Council Elementary School at Cresby: (2) altera- 
tems, etc, to the Council Elementary School at 
Grainthorpe; (3) classroom to the infants’ depart 
met. of the Councils Element airy School at Bursar 
street, Cleethorpes; (4) erection of a new masters 


house at West Butterwicl é 
Council School at Uleehy, near Alford. Quantities 
et¢e., may be had on application to Messrs, Seore 


‘rection of a ne 


& Gamble, Architects, jank-street Cham 
Lincoln, not later than December 31, and on pa 
ment of 1. Is. (in the ease of No. 1 21. 2s.) 
Decemern 31.-Manchester.--Sciioo;, ALTERATIONS 
Erc.—The Education Committee invite tembers for 


#iterations and additions to the Municipal School 
in Cavendish-road, Withington. Plans may be seen, 
and quantities, ete., obiained, at the Edueation 
Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, on a deposit of 
ll. ls. Cheques to be made payable to the 
Accountant, Education Offices, Deansyzate, Man- 
chester. 

January 5, 1911. — Handsworth. -- Borwnpiry 
Watt.—The West Riding Education Committee jn- 
vite tenders for the erection of boundary wall at 
the Council school. Plans may be seen, and spec 
fications, with quantities, obtained, on application 
to the Education Architect, County Hall Wake- 
fiekt. A plan may also be scen at the school 
wm Janvary 6, 19! Cantlop. — (Corres, Far 
Buipinas, etc.—The Salop (C.C. invite tenders for 
erevt_on of new cottage; five sets of farm buildings 
alterations aml renairs to two homesteads: alter 
tions, ackhetion, aim! reyNiirs to three cottages “ee 
advertisement in this issue for further particulars 

January 9, 1911. —- York. —- New Stores.-—For the 
erection of new stores. Railway-street, for the York 
Equitable Industrial Society, [id., either by whole 
or separate tenders. Qvantities on «pplication to 
the architect, Mr. H. B. Beck, 28, High-street, Don- 
easter, accompanied by a cheque for 2l. 2s 


ENGINEERING. IRON, AND STEEL. 

December 19-30. — Leytonstone. HEATING AND 
Evecrric Licgutingc.—The Leyton District SubCom 
mittee for Higher Eqdueat on invite tendere for an 
installation of hot-water heating low pressure by 
forced circulation, and for <a installation for the 
electric lighting, of the new County H¢gh School, 
Forest-road. Names to the arclytect, Mr. William 
Jacques, eee, 2 Fen<ourt, Fenchurch- 
street, London, E’., on or before December 19, 
accompanied dy a deposit of 1. Plans, ete., to be 
seen with the architect, 

Decemrer 20 India. -—- Deck Srivs. — The 
Directors of the Madras and Southern Mithratta 
Railway Company, Ltd, invite tenders for the 
supply of ten deck spans of oO ft. clear, as per the 
specification which may be seen at the offices of 
the company. The charge for each specification is 
VW. Is. (not returnable). Mr. H. Bonham-Carter, 
Secretary. Company's offices, 91, York-street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

Decempen 20 —India.—Rauway Matermr.—The 
South India Railway Company, Ltd., invite tenders 
for the supply of (1) rolling stock: (2) locomotive 
and engineering stores. Specifications and forms 
may be obtained at the Company's Offices on pay- 
rent of 20s. for each cony. Drawings mav he 
obtained at the office of Mr. Robert White, 
M.Tnst.C.E., Consulting Engineer to the Company, 
3, Victoria-street, Westminster on payment of 5s. 
rer sheet. Mr. Neville Priestlev; Managing 
Director, Company's Offices, 91, York-street, West- 
minster. 

Decemprr 21.—Dundee.—Craxr—The Trus‘ees of 
the Harbour invite tenders for the construction on 
the harbour rails at the East graving dock, Dundee, 
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ENGINEERING, etc.—continued, 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the 
numes of those willing ito submit tenders, may be 
sent 1A, 


of one 3-ton steam locomotive crane. Specifications, 
etc., may be obtained at the office of Mr. J. Hannay 
Thompson, M.Inst.C.2., General Manager and 
Engmeer, General Manager and Engineer's Office, 
Dundee Harbour Trast, Dundee. 

Decemser 23.--Bury.—Ikon Castixcs.—The Bury 
and District Joint Water Board invite tenders for 
iron castings. Particulars and form may be ob.ained 
on application to the Watefwerks Manager, 
Parsons-lane, Bury. 

Decemetr 26. — Mossend and Tannochsiie.-- 
Revewar. OF Unpersripers. — The Directors of the 
Caledonian Railway Company inv.te tenders for 
the work to be executed in the renewal of the super- 
structures of four duderbridges on the main Ime, 
nece Mosseml, and Tannochside Branch. Drawings 
may be seen at the office of the Companys 
Engineer, Buchanan-street Station, Glasgow, where 
spec fiection, etc., may be obtained on deposit of 
2. &s 

Decemeer 28.—Dublin.-Rats axp Cnatrs.—The 
Directors of the Dublin and South-Eastern Railway 
Company invite tenders for the supply of bull head 
steel rails, with corresponding fishplates; also for 
the supply of cast-iron chairs. Specifications and 
forms can be had on ipplicatton to Mr. ® J. 
Shannon, Engineer's Office, 52, Westland-row, 
Dublin. : 

Decemerr 30.—EBast Ham.—(Geverative axp Cox- 
DENSING PLANT.-The Corporation invite tenders for 
the supply and erection at the electricity generating 
station, Nelson-street, East Ham, E., of :-—(Section 

4.) one 1,000-k.w. triple-expansion, medium- 
speed engine and generator complete; (section ‘ D”) 
ene evaporative condenser for 40,000 Tbh, of steam 
per hour, with air pumps, ete, Specification, etc., 
may be obtained from the Engineer and Manager, 
Mr. W. C. Ullmann, M.1.FE.E., M.I.Mech.E., Tram- 
way Depét, Nelson-street, East Ham, on payment 
of 21. 2s. 

Decemren 30.-Kidwelly.—Brince 9 WinkninG.— 

Carmarthenshire C.C. invite tenders for the widen- 
ing of Kidwejly Bridge. Plans may be seen, and 
specifications, etc., obtained, on payment of MW. 1s 
(hy cheque only), from Mr. R. Williams Jones, 
Asso. Tnst.S.E., M.1.Min.E., County Surveyor 
(Western Divis‘oni, County Surveyors Office, 
County Offices, Carmarthen. 
m Javeany 4, 1911. Hackney.--Etectric Licnrt- 
ING~-The Hackney Guardians invite tenders for 
installation of telephones and removal of existing 
installation Nee advertisement in this issue for 
further partwulkirs ° 

davuary 4, 1911.-Shanghali..-Trreo-Ar TERN vorS, 
FTF Municipal Council of Shanghai invite tenders 
for the supply and delivery cif. Shanghai of the 
following -—Contract No. 1, Two steam turho-alter- 
nators: contract No four water-tube boilers, ete. 
Specifieations, etc., may be ebtained fram Messrs. 
Preece, Cardew, & Snell, 8, Queen Anne's-gate, 
Westminster, SW... on deposit of 24. foreach 
contract 

Jantary ©, 1911.—-Manchester.—Tramway Track 
Work._The Tramways Committee invite tenders 
for the supply of special (permanent way) track 
work. Specifications, etc., may be obtained on 
application to Mr J. M. MeElroy, General Manager, 
Corporation Tramways, %, Piceadilly, Manchester, 
on deposit. of 21. 2s : 

No Pare. — ford.--Hrattve.The Corparation 
nvite tenders for heating the annexe to the 
Salford Town Hall. Plans, etc.. can be obtained on 
application to the architect. Mr. J. B Brocdbent, 
A R.ILBA.. of 15, Cooper-street. Manchester, apon 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Decemerr 19.--Chorley.— Asn eivs.—The Corpora- 
tion invite tenders for the supply of galvanised 
Steel ash bins. Specification and sample may be 
“een on application to Mr. William Cunliffe, 
Nuisance Inspector, Back-street, Chorley 

Decemeee 19--Ramsden  Bellhouse.—Raisep 
TiMper Patnways.—Billericay R.D.C. invite tenders 
for the construction of two small raised timber 
pathways, one at Castledon-road, Downham. and 
the other at Church-road. Plan, ete.. mav be in- 
spected on application te the Surveyor, Mr. R. J. W 
Lavland, High-street, Billericay. 

Decemerr 19.--West Ham... Distr Bins, pre The 
Edneation Committee invite teiders for the sapnly 
of dust bins and coal scnttles. Written application 
to be made to Mr. William Jacques, ARI B.A.. 
Architect to the Paucation Committee, 2, Fen-court, 
Fenchurch-strect. E.C., for specifications, etc. 

Decemeer £0.--Brighton.--Giiss axp Irow Roor 
The T.C. invite tenders for the construction of a 
new glass and iron roof over the entrance hall, at 
the Aquarium. Specification, ete., may be obtained 
on application at the office of the Borough Sur 
vevor, at the Town Hall, Brighton. 

DeckMere 23.—Hull.—Scavexeixna axp WaArTerina. 

The Corporation anvite tenders for scavenging and 
watering Forms of tender and other particulars 
may be obtained at the office of Mr. A. FP. White, 
M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

* Decemprr 23.— London, N.— Inrerxat, Frvisn- 
vos, — The Commissioners of H.M. Works end 


depose 


THE BUILDER. 


Public Buildings invite tenders for plumbing, 
pene painting, and glazing work at the new 
Money Order Office, Holloway, N. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

* January 9, 1911.—London, N.B.—Zixc Roor.— 
The Whitechapel Guardians invite tenders for re- 
newal of zinc roof on portion of Infirmary, Valance- 
road. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particalars. 

@ JaxvaRy 16, 1911. — Winchester. — Orrice 
Frtines.—The Southampton C.C. invite tenders for 
supply and fixing of deal and other office fittings at 
new offices, Castle-avenue, Winchester. See adver- 
tisement in this issue for further particulars: 


PAINTING, etc. 


Decenven 19.—Hindley.—Paixtine.—The UDC. 
invite tenders for the painting, etc., of the insido 
of the Council Offices, Wigan-road. Specifications 
may be obtained on application to the Surveyor, 
Mr. Oswaki P. Abbott, on payment of 11. 1s. 

Decemuer 2). Belfast. Painvine, erc-The 
Potce Committee invite tenders for painting at the 
Courts, offices, an . Chichester-street and 
Town Hall-street. Specifications, etc., may be seen, 
and forms obtained, at the office of the City Sur- 
veyor, City Hall, 

Decemorr 21—Hunslet..Paisting axp Decorat- 
ING.—Painting the interior and exterior of the 
Leeds Corporation Baths, in Joseph-street, Hunslet. 
Specification may be seen, and ferms obtained, at 
the office of Mr. W. T. Lancashire, City Engineer, 
Municipal-buiidings, Leeds, : : 

DECEMBER —- Manchester. — Paintixc. — The 
Parks Committee invite tenders for painting at 
parks, ete. Specifications may be ohtalnied at the 
office of the City Architect, Town Hall. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Decemprrn 19. — Grange-over-Bands. — Roaps 
Improvement, — The UD. invite tenders for the 
execat.on of certain walling, excavation, and roud- 
making works in connexion with ceri-lane eros: 
roads improvement. Further particulars. may “be 
obtained on application to Mr, Thos. Huddleston, 
Rngineer and Surveyor to the Council, Council 
(Mfices, Grange-over-Sands, 

Dectuner 19. denhead.— Private Steere 
Works.--The TC. invite tenders for making-up und 
putting in order North, South, and East reads. 
Vlans, ete., may be seen, and form obtained, on 
application to the Borough Surveyor, Mr. Percy 
dohns, A.M. Inst.C.6., at his office, at the Guildhall, 
Maidenhead. 

Decemsen 19.— Paddington, W.— Woop-rivina 
Work.-The BA, invite tenders for the execution 
ot certain creosoted deal block paving works in 
Oxford aml Czanbridge-terrace. Forms of tender 
may be obtained, together with the printed con- 
ditions and specification, npon application to the 
Rorough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington, W. 

Decemeer 20. — Southend-on: ~~~ Row ann 
Sewer Works.--The Corporation invite tenders for 
making-up of the following streets :—Back-passage, 
High-street, and parts of Ailsa-road, Cossington- 
road, and The Grove. Plans, etc., may be seen, and 
quantities, ete., obtained, on deposit of a cheque for 
ll. ls. for each read, upon application to Mr. 
Ernest J. Elford, M.LM.E., Borough Engineer, and 
Surveyor, 

Decespen 21.—Lingfield.—Makinc-op axp Rerarr- 
Ina Roap.—The K.D.C. of Godstone juvite tenders 
for the making-up and repairing of Mount Pleasant- 
road. Tender form, etc., may he obtained on 
application to Mr. Geo. E. Crowter, Surveyor of 
Hichways, Godstone. ‘ 

Drcemeer 21.—Penzance.—Roip Exrenaion.—For 
the extension of Pentaves-road, on the Tremenheere 
state, Penzance. Plans, etc., may be hed at the 
offices of Mr. O. R. Caldwell, surveyor, Penzance. 

DeceMprr 21.--Wood Green.—Private Street 
Works.The U.D.C_ invite tenders: fer works of 
private street improvements. The plans, ete., may 
he seen, amt quantities obtained, from the Engineer 
and Surveyor to the Council, upon production of a 
receipt signed by Mr. Wm. P. Harding, Clerk of the 
aig Town Hall, Wood Green, for deposit of 
lf. 1s. 

Deceveer 22.—Mormanton.--Pire Sewrr.—Shard- 
low R.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of 
pipe sewer, with manholes and other accessories, in 
the parish of Normanton. Plans, etc.. may be seen, 
and quantities obtained, on denosit of 17. Is., at the 
office of Messrs. Shaw, Son, & Faller, civil engineers, 
The Colleze, All Saints’, Derby. 

Decemper 23.~-East Molesey.Levriiixa axp 
MAKING-Up op Sire, ann, MAKING-Up or Roaps, ETC. 
The U.D.C. of East and West Molesey invite tenders 
for the making-up and levelling of the site and the 
construction of certain roads and paths at the new 
Isofation Hospital. A plan can be seen at the 
offices of the District Council, East Molesey, and 
also at architects, Messrs. Foster, Lovell, & Lodge, 
25, Ok Queen-street, 8.W., from whom specification 
and full particulars can be obtained. 

Decemesr 23. — YWiew: . —- Privare Srrerr 
Tuprovements.--The Uxbridge R.D.C, invite tenders 
for the making up of Edgar-road, Ernest-road, and 
Providence-road (portion). Drawings, etc., y be 
seen, and forms, ete.. obtained from Mr. John Win. 
Harrison, Surveyor'a Office; Corn Exchange, 
Uxbridge, upon deposit of 11. 1s, 
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January 2 1911.—Bycor, w, 
. aterfo 
Bev.—The Waterford Corporation favite tran. ' 
been. "and Torte. obicinga on itl. can 
en, fu Obtained, on application 4. yw" 
Jobn F in : “ | ation to Mr, 
Waterton g, Morough Surveyor, at 2, The Mali 
ANUaRY.3, 19]1— 004.-—Makivevp ’ 
Freebridge Lyn RDC. invite tenders for maken” 
upsee paving Rosebery -road, ane rets ine e sewer 
lans, ete., can be inspected at the otice of i, 
W. Cress, Clerk, King’s Lynn, where lieu 
tender may uleo be obtained. sella 
ANUARY 4, -—~Wanstead, N.E.—\Mixiyc..) 
—The U.DC. invite tenders for ye we 
Belgrave-road (first part), Northumberlandsvcc! 
Park-road. and Windsor-road. Specification ae 
can be obtained, and contract torm inspected 
the Council Offices, Wanstead, NE (Survesat's De 
partment). Pas et a 
ANUARY 5, 1911.—Surbiton,—Sewen ic Ks 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for the rr { 
whout 5,300 lin, yde. of stoneware, cast iron anul 
concrete pipe sewers, with manholes, flushing tanks 
wit other jucitiontal works (contract No. 1). ce 
ings may be seen, amd specification, etc obtained, 
from the Surveyor to the Council, Mr. Henry 1 
Mather, the engineer for the works, on a casi 
pap eane of Hi, s eer 
ANUARY 8. 1911.--Sheringham.—Streer Wopx: 
~The UDA. invite tenders for making-up iaivete 
streets in the disirict. Plans, etc., can be seen 
aml forms and all information obtained, on applica: 
tion to Mr. FP. Hall Smith, the Council's Surveyor 
JANUARY 25, 1911.Claremorris, Co. Mayo. 
WATERWORKs Scueme.—The R.DC. invite tenders for 
carrying out a water supply to the town of (Clare. 
morris, in accordance with plans, etc., prepared hy 
Mr. T. O'Boyle, C.E., Claremorris, at whose office 
they may be inspected. 


STONES, MATERIAL, AND STORES. 


Decemeer 19.—-Sunderland.— Broxry Waiystove, 
gv.—The R.D.C, invite tenders for the supply aad 
delivery of best 23-in. hand-broken whinstone pnd 
4-m. black furnace slag clippings. Forms of ten. 
dey may be obtained from Mr. J. C. Wison. Clerk 
to the Council. Offices, 17, John-street. Sunderland 

Decemerr 20.--Bhondda.—Stores, Haviacr, avn 
Works.—The U.D.C. invite tenders {or stores. 
haulage, and works, Plans may be seen. ans 
specification, etc., obtained, at the Cowneil Offices 
Pentre, Rhondda (in the ease of tenders for works. 
on depositing the sum of 11 1s. for each coutrsct) 

Decemere = 22.-EBxmouth.Roan  Metat.- The 
UD. invite tenders for the supply of about | 
to 1,000 tons of granite basalte, or similar rou! 
metal. Form of tender can be obiained trom \h 
Samuel Hutton, Engineer and Surveyor. 

Deckmerr 22. — Gillingham, Kent. — Tir - Th 
Corporation invite tenders for the supply and 
delivery of about 50,000 gallons of crude gag tar 
Mr. F. C. Boucher, Town Clerk, Corporation Offices 
Gillingham, Went. 

Decenper 24.—Edinburgh.—Sronrs.The Com 
missioners of Nerthern Lighthouses invite tenders 
for the supply of stores. Printed forns, together 
with any desir information, way be. obtained 
from the Superintendent, 84,  George-street 
Edinbargh. ; 

Decemeex 27.-Pulbourn, Cambs. Srorrs The 
Committee of Visitors invite tenders forthe suppl) 
af oils, oi. colours, window ghex, et Forms oi 
termmier may be had at the office of Mr. T. Musgrave 
Francis, Clerk to the Visitors, 18, Emmanuel 
street, Cambridge, or of Mr. Archer, the Stewar 
at the Asylum. : 

Deceuuer 28.-—-Bast Stonehouse. Sirs. -Tic 
U.D.C. jnvite tenders for stores. Forms to be had 
on application to Mr. ©, H. Trowner, Surveyor, 
Town Hall, East Stonehouse, Devon. 

Decemeer 31.--Manchester.—Trrea-coms.—The 
Manchester Education Committee invite tenders tor 
supply of buff terra-cotta for alterations and add 
tions to Cayendish-road Council School, Wiitingto! 
Manchester. See advertisement in this issue fo! 
further particulars. 

danvuany 2, 1911.-Reading.--Roap Mareriis ~ 
The Berkshire C.C. ask for tenders for the suppl 
of broken ‘road materials. On the receipt ol 4 
stamped addressed foolscap envelope, forms © 
tender and full particulars will be forwarded }) 
Mr. J. Fred. Hawkins, County Surveyor, Reading 
* Jaxuamy 3, 1911. — Wandsworth, 8.W. 
Works axp Mareniats.—The Wandsworth BC. & 
vite tenders far execution of works ond supply we 
materiale fram March 3) next for one, (v0, of sot 
years. See advertisement in’this issue for Turller 
~articulars, 

, JAnvany 16, 1911.—@loucester.—Rop MATEnIAIs “4 
Gloucestershire C.C. Highways Committee invi' 
tenders for the supply of stone for use 0! meia 
roads. Forms of tender can be obtained (rom the 
County Surveyor on and after December 22 vies 
m January 23, 1911.—Poplar, B. Works As! 
Matersars._The Poplar B.C. invite fenders fer exeer 
tion of works and supply of materials for the oe 
ending March 31, 192. ee dgalvertisement in tbls 
issuc urther particulars, ‘ 
No Dar. Mamilton and Coalburn.-~ yl 
William Barr & Sons (Coalmasters), Ltd, inv’ 
tenders for the supply of all their requir ments fot 
the year 1911. Forms of tender and particulars oF 
he obtained on application at the office of I 
Company, 10, Bothwell-street, Glasgow. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— Continued from page 764. 
PICKERING-PLACE, 8ST. JAMES. 

An obscure passage between Nos. 3 and 4, 
Pig east side of, St. James’s-street, at its 
southern end, leads to a little-known cul-de-sac, 
in which stands @ house built in 1730 by Mr. 
Pickering, and occupied during the earlier 
vears of last centuty as a gambling resort. 
The members of the 1900 Club have established 
themselves in the | », and have decorated 
and furnished the interior in a style contem- 
porary with the premises. 

TURIN EXHIBITION. 

One of the features in the British Palace 
at the approaching Turin Exhibition will be 
found in the Elizabethan House, which is 
being arranged by the Buildings, Decorations, 
and Furniture Committee. Although the 
structure will be representative of a 
picturesque period in the history of British 
architecture, with raftered roof and diamond 
panes, with wainsect and stately open fire- 
places, the furniture and fittings. will be up to 
date, but in eee. Foreigners will have an 
opportunity of learning how to introduce in 
their own homes many of the comforts shown. 
To the exhibit a number of the best firms are 
contributing, and the Exhibitions Branch of 
the Board of Trade is making every arrange- 
ment to facilitate the work. 


—----—__—_ 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.° 





26.309 of 1909.—Thomas West and William 
Isiah George Lewis: Kilns for use in con- 
nexion with the firing of bricks, tiles, pipes, 
china, and such-like ceramic ware. 

26,342 of 1909.—Adolph Maurer: Process for 
fixing machines, parts of same, and other 
objects to the floor, ; 

26,848 of 1909. — Henry Imrie (Schleif- 
maschinen-Verwertaungs Ges.): Devices for 
vrinding artificial granite or stone slabs. 

27.062 of 1909.—Frank Webster and Harry 
Humphreys Lane: Apparatus for suspending 
painters’ cradles on the exterior of buildings. 

27,882 of 1909.—Noel Evelyn Dufty: House 
and cther firegrates. 

30,207 of 1909.—Joseph Mathison and John 
Wyatt: Gratings for read gullies, sewer and 
drain traps, rain-water inlets, and catchpits. 

122 of 1910.—Ernest. Reeck: Door and like 
hecks. 

144 of 1910.—Wilhelm Kessing: Pipe-wrench 
cr spanner. 

530 of 1910.—Heary Peters: 
machines, 

2,077 of 1910.—Friedrich Carl 
Wedge-expanding device. 

2,229 of 1910.—Frederick William Clarke 
and Thomas Litchfield: Devices for operating 
sliding windows. oy 

3,894 of 1910.—James Preston: Fittings for 
-ush windows. 

4,284 of 1910.—Townson Hand: Wrenches. 

5,188 of 1910.—Herbert Lemon Cole: Vice. 

5,915 of 1910.—Albert. Sauvée: Construction 
of gravity. chutes for conveying goods from 
cne floor of a building to one on a lower level. 

6,258 of 1910.—James Smith White:  Fire- 
proof doors and shutters. 

9,352 of 1910.—Rowland Frest: Method of 
valvanising, tinning, or. otherwise coating 
tubes and tubular articles and appliances to 
be used therein. 

10.900 of 1910.—Lionel Charles Lutyens and 
Walter Fowler: Domestic grates. 

15.055 of 1910.—William Philip: Sash 


windows. 


Band-sawing 


Kriger : 


——— 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


a 





*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
evage prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
ality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
hich should be’ remembered by those who make use of 
this information, 
BRICKS, &e. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. £ . d. 


Rest Stocks veer ‘ 2 0 
Picked Stocks for Pacings 4 - 2-10 0 
Per 100, Delivered at Railway Depot. 

; £s. a. £s. d. 

Flettons 18 6 Quoins, Bull- 

Rest Fareham nose,and Flats 14 7 6 
tec 312 0 D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 

Rest Red Pressed Double Headers 13 7 6 
Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 One Sideand two 

lost Blue Pressed Bee icin. te 7. O 
Staffordshire... 315 6 Two Sides and 

Do, Bullnose ..... 4 0 0 one End......... 18 7 6 

Best Stourbridge Splays & Squints 15 17 6 
Fire Bricks ... 314 0 . Best Salt 

ULAgeD Bricks, Glad.Str’tch'rs 1017 6 

Best White and Headers ............ 10 7 6 
lvory Glazed Quoins, Bullnose, 
Stretchers ....., 1017 6 and Flatsa....... 14 7 6 

Headers... ‘10 7.6 D'ble Stretchers 16 7 6 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
be uae to. the grant of patents upon them car 
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BRICKS, &c. (continued). 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


£s. a. £s. 4. 
Double Headers 13 7 6 Two Sides and 
One Side and two oneEnd ..... 18 7 6 
E cco 17 7 6 — Splays & Squints 1517 6 
Second Quality White and Di Salt Glazed, £1 5s. 
per 1000 less than best. 


8. a. 
Thames and Pit Sand ......... 6 6 per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ..... ; a ee ” ” 
Best Portland Cement ........ 29 0 per ton, ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 ” ” 
Note—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
_ ordinary charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime ........ lls. 6d. per yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 
STONE. 

Per Ft. Cube, s. a. 


Bate Stone — delivered on road waggons, 


ne RE Ee 6} 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons, Nine Elms 
Depot 1 8} 


PoR7LAND Stone (20 ft. average) — 

Odie be rg - sand, wayne, 
n Gt, Nine Elms t, or 
Pimlico Wharf ™ ; : - Se ae 

White Basebed, delivered on road waggons 

Paddington DepOt, Nine Elms Depot, or 
Pimlico Wharf 5 9 
Per Ft. Cube, Pe Ta at Railway Dept. 

s. d. 


Ancaster in blocks. 110 Red Corsehill in 
Beer in blocks .... 1 6 blocks 33 
Greenshill in blocks 1 10 


Darley Dale in Freestone 20 
blocks ........... . 2 4 Red Mansfield Free- 
stone....... 24 
Yorx Srone—Robin Hood Quality. s. a. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Scappled random blocks a 210 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (un 
40 ft. super.)............ hited . o 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 2 6 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 0 114 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7} 
1} in. to 2 in, ditto, ditto 0 6 
Harp Yorx— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
Seappled random blocks : 3 0 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 46 ft, 

super.) 2 8 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto 3 0 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 1. 2 
2 in. self-faced random flags @ 5 

SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 

In. In. & 0: 4. In. In. £ a. a. 
20«10 best blue 20 x lObestEur’ ka 

Bangor 13 2 6 unfading green 1517 6 
2)« 12 ditto 1317 6 20x 12 ditto 18 7 6 
20 x 10 Ist quality 18 = 10 ditto 1395 0 

ditto 18 6 0 16 * 8 ditto 1 5 0 
20 = 12 ditto 1315 0 Wx10permanent 
16 «8 ditto 7:5 0 green 11 12 6 
2210 best blue 18 = 10 ditto 912 6 

Portmadoc 1212 6 16 x8 ditta 612 6 
16 » 8 ditto 612 6 

TILES. 
At Railway Depot. 
= dd. a d. 

Best plain red roof- Best ‘“ Hartshill” 


ing (per 1000) 42.0 
Hip and Valley 
(per doz.) 


brand, plain sand 

faced (per 1000). 5D 0 

3.7 Do. pressed (per 
) 


Best Broseley (per 1000) ...... 47 (6 
1000) SD 0 Do.Ornamental (per 

Do. Ornamental( per 1000) 0 
1000) 52 6 ay (per doz.) 4 0 

Hip and Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
(per doz.) 4 0  Staffords. (Hanley) 

Best Ruabon red, Reds or Brindled 
brown, or brindled (per 1000) 42 6 
(Edw’ds)(perl000) 57. 6 and-made sand- 

Do. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
1000) wo 0 Uip (per doz.) 4 0 

Hip (per doz.) 4 0 Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
Valley(perdoz.) 3 0 
Woon. 
Buiiprxe Woop. At per standard. 

Deals: best 3in, by Llin.and4in. £ s. d. £2 d. 

by 9 int. and Tlin. iM 00 15 10° 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9 1310 0 140 0 
Battens ; best 2} in. by 7_in. and 

Sin., arid 3in. by 7 in. and8in. 1110 0 1210 0 
Battens: best 2) by Gand3by6.. O10 0 less than 

7 in. and 8 in. 

Deals: seconds: .............. . 1 0 ‘0 lese thn best, 

Battens : seeonds . 010 0 » » 

2 in. by in. and 2in, by Gin. .. 910 0 10 Ww 0 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 in. by 5in. 9 0 0 1 0 0 

Foreign Sawn Boards— 

1 in, and 1} in. by 7 in. 010 0 more than 
battens, 
2 in. ... 1 0 0 ” 


Fir timber: best middling Danzig At per load of : i. 


rerage specitication) 5 0 0 ) 
tw a ph 7 3 4W 0 5 0 0 
Small timber (8 in. to Win.) ... 317 6 ... 4 00 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.).. $5 ax +S OD 
Swedish balks ......... 212 6 3.00 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft.average) 410 0 5 5 0 


Jomsers’ Woop. At per standard. 


White Sea; first yellow deals, 


3in. by ILin......... 2410 0 .. 310 0 
sim by @ in. Soe Agee i 210 0 ... 310 0 
Battens,2}in.and3in. by7in. 17 0 0 ... 18 0 0 
Second yellow deals,3in. byllin. 19 0 0 .. 20 0 0 
” Sin. by Pin. 18 0 0 ... 1910.0 
Batte’ bin. ask tn. ba? te uwoe.. BOO 
ow deals, 3 im. by 
ele end 9 tae ee | eee 
Battens,2} in.and 3 in. by 7in. 11 10 0 1210 0 
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WOOD (continued). 


Jotxers’ Woop (continued)— 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
Sin. by Ilin. .......... : 
Do, 3 in. by 9 in. ... 
Battens ....... 
— yellow deals, 3 in. by 
Sh5.... ie : 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 
NE Books scans 
Third — deals, 3in. by 1 in. 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. .... eed 
Battens . 


White Sea and Petersburg— 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 


” ” 3 in. by 9 in, 
Battens .... 
Second white deals, 3in. by lin. 
” ” 3 in. by 9 in. 
Battens 


Pitch-pine: deals ... 

Under 2 in. thick extra ; 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 

dments .. 

Seconds, regular sizes 

Oddments ............... 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube. 
Danzig and ea Logs— 

Large, per ft. cube. 

Small " ee ; 
Wainscot. Oak Logs, per ft. cube 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

inch ... ; are 

2 in. do. do. Meee 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- 

basco, per ft. super. as inch.. 

Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 

as inch i 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. 
super. asinch ... 
Teak, per load 
American Whitewood planks, 
x per os eo 

Tepared ooring, ete.— 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

shot 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

matched ; 

1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

matched 

lin. by 7 in, white, planed and 

shot 

1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

inatched 

1} in. by 7 in. white, platied and 

matched 

? in. by 7 in. yellow, matched 


and beaded or V-jointed brds. 
1 in. by 7 in. ” ” 
} in. by 7 in. white + > 
1 in. by 7 in. ” 


At per standard. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
2110 0... 2210 0 


i000... 9W oO 
400 15 0 6 
1610 0 1710 0 
b00.. 46060 0 
1110 6 ... 1210 0 
13 10 6 4W 0 
13 0 6 1400 
(aa: Cs Ee ee 
5600... 1406 0 
“4680... BM O 
1110 0 1210 0 
14 0 0 Ib 0 6 
13 0 0 4 0 6 
010 6 ll oOo 0 
.9 0 O 21 006 
010 0 10600 
“” 0 0 upwards. 
32 0 0 ” 
3 060 » 
B20 0 ” 
03 6 i e-ss 
uo . 03 9 
0 2 6 626 
05 6 06 0 
0 0 8 0 Oo 
0 07 
0 010 2-3 
e232 ¢ 626 
0 010 0106 
18 0 0 22 00 
0406 ® §$ 0 


013 6 O17 6 
014 06 0m 6 
016 6 100 
012 0 Olt 6 
012 6 015 u 
ob 0 O16 6 
Olt 0 013 6 
O14 0 O18 & 
010 0 Ol o 


012 9 ol 0 


s 
6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per sqnare less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &e. 


In London, or delivered 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 
sections iinet epee 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
sections 
Steel Compound Stanchions 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections 
Fliteh Plates 
Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 
inelading ordinary patterns 
METALS. 
Iron— 
Common Bars 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality 
Staffordshire “‘ Marked Bars ”’ 
Mild Steel Bars 
Hoop Iron, basis price 
Galvanised 


” ” 


Railway Vans, per ton. 


£ad £s. d. 
700 7Ww 0 
$8 00 0 086 
il 0 0 12 6 0 
900 woo 
9 0 0 Slo Oo 
7wW 0 sw 06 


Per ton, in London. 


(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 


Sheet Iron Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. dea 
» ” 24 &. 


6 


g a d. £ s. d. 
slo 0 900 
3 % ites 
lw 06 

815 0 = -§ @ 
958 910 0 
17 0 0 - 
915 0 

wis 0 


122 5 0 


n ” 26 g. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 


Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 g. ‘ 
Ordinary sizes to 22g. and 24¢. 
26 


” ” £. 
Sheet [ron, Galvanised, flat, best 


1 0 0 oa 


IbW oO - 
1610 0 _ 
quality 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 18 0 0 ul 
» ” 2yg.and2Ze. 18 16 6 E 
- 20 0 0 wa 


” ” 26 . . 
Galvanised Cotragated Sheets —- 


Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 8ft. 26g. 1410 0 
” ” 2g.and2g. 1415 0 


” ” 26 2. si? 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
RO 6 


te 3 ft. to 20 g. and thicker 


65 0 


Best Soft Steel Sheets, 2g. &24g.13 0 0 


” ” ” 26 g.- .. 
Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in. 


sae O @ 
.... WW 0 ll v O 


(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &e. 


£ «a, 4. 
Leap—Sheet,English, 4Ib. and up 16 10 0 


Per ton, in London. 
sa. d 


Pipe in coi weed 
oe ya iss 2 0 0 
Com wi » 086 
Zinc Sheet In casks of 10 ewt. 
Vielle Montagne ..... 31 6 6 a 
Silesian . 3210 0 = 
Zinc, in bundles, Is. per ewt. extra. 
yg 
Strong t erlbh 0 190 _ 
Thin * : ” 0 1:4 ai 
Copper nails.. » 0 0” _ 
© wire ..,... 7 0 0 _ 
ae Sheet 0 o0n 
Ae re ees ” € oo 
can PSs Ss Re ” 0 . 0 — 
Ingots ” 0 8 tines 
Sotbrr—Ptimbers’ » 0 0 7} vir 
Tinmmen's ......0:...... ” 0 0 9... ee. 
Blowpipe ” i 3 snd 
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ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES. 


Per Ft.. Delivered. 
thirds 4d 9 on. fourths 34. 
f<nartaes hid. Wear. thirds Sed 
21 oz. thirds M1. ~ fourths 43d. 
~ fourths 234 Fiuted Sheet, 15 ox. 3d. 
Zioz. thirds 4d. » 2 es. 4d 


ISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES. 


ENG! 


Per Ft., Delivered. 

Hart & Figured, Orford 

tid Readied, & cennix 
24. Glass, white te 
Ditta, tasted Sud. 
OILS, & é «. 4. 
Raw Lins Chl in pipes yer gallon © 3 ® 
. in terreie . o 38 
- in drums . a4 0 
~ im barrels ~ 6 4 @ 

. . ~ in drums - 6 4 

Turpentine in barrels « ® 45 
ibrums - a 
jenuine,Ground Eaglish White Lead, per ton 21 0 © 
Red Lead, Dry ~ > 0 @ 
Het neeed Oil Putty per cwt. ow 6 
Stockholm Tar per tarre] 112 6 


Per gallon. 
tad 


VABNISHES, &c. 


6 8 @ 


‘ime Pale Oak Varnish 


} 
Paie pal Oak “ow 6 
Sa pertime Pale Elastic Oak oiz ¢ 
Pine Extra Hard Charch Oak ow 6 
Supe time Hard<irying Oak, for seats of 

Churches 64 6 
Pine Elastic Carriage oi2 @ 
Supertine Pale Elastic Carriace ow @ 
Fine Pale Maple 010 © 
Finest Pale Durable Copal om 6 
Extra Pale French Oi! BB... 
Evgehel!ll Flating Varnias om 6 
White Pale Ename! 1 4 @ 
Extra Pale Paper 6 0 
Best Japan Gold Size 010 6 
Best Blu k Japan 06 © 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 0 9 6 
Brunswick Black o 8 6 
B o n Black 016 6 
K notting omMW ses 
owe b and Brush Polish ow 6 





aa ee 
—-- pe 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 

i be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach 

#t later than 1) a.m. on Thersdag*® N.B. We 

snuet publish Tenders unless authenticated either by 

the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 

publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 

smount of the Tender is stated, nor any lint in which the 

lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in sume exceptional 
eases and for special reasons. 


* Denotes cccepted, + Denotes provisionally accepted, 


BOURNEMOUTH. .—For rebuilding the 


Hotei. Mr. H. E. Hawker, architect, 
(Quantities bb y arc hitect 


Victoria 
Bournemouth. 


(oodechild & Jeffery £6.2 70 A. & F. Wilson 5 G0 
Fryer & Co 987 «RR. Wilkins & Son 5,548 
Stephens, Bastow, & Jones & Seward 5.427 

o., Ltd 5,089 W.E. Jones & Son. 5,374 
Perry & Co 5,90 J. & M. Patrick 5,278 
jowman & Sons 5,900 P.M. Ronse 5,181 
H. ©. Grieg 5.080 Jenkins & Sona, Ltd., 
Miller & Sons 5 ie Bournemouth* 5,180 
Pittard & Sousa 5 62s 


The terracotta work isa separate contract, and is not 


included in these estimates 


HARTLEPOOL.—PFor pulling down and rebuilding 
th: Golden Anchor Inn, for Messrs. Harker & Co., 
Minerva-place, Hartlepool. Mr. M. Proctor, architect, 
29, Charch-street, West Hartlepool. Quantities by 
architect ‘ 
H. ©. Howe, Park-road, West Hartlepoo* 


Seven contractors tenderea 


£1520 0 @ 


THE BUILDER. 


BARNET. or the erection of twenty-nine cottage 
im Mays-lane, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
W. F. Wilkins, Surveyor to the Council - 


Stock “ Ramdy “ 

Bricks. Stocks. 
Pasterfeld 4 English LR.7O £5, 90 
W. H. Holmes 7 ai 7 
Mattock & Parsous 7.68 7,24 
K. A. Lowe 7.515 756 
J. Parker & Ca. 7. cae 7 ee 
W. Gibeow & Co 7.400 7 506 
BR. Weolaston & Ca. 7, Toe 
Kidaman Bros 7 7 
Thomas & Edgx 7346 i 
F. Cottrell, Lad 7.20 7.210 
4. T. Bushell 7,285 PF ) 
H. Freeman, Ltd. 7105 7.221 
F. W. Dainten 6.2 7 eS 
RE. J. Fox 6m 7 me 
J. Strong & Co. & See 6 a 
Mries & Warner 6,791 6, sa 
«. Halls & Bon 6.73 6.785 
¢. Groom 6729 6,72 
H. E. Perey 6725 6.772 
J. Willmott & Sons 7a) 6.7 
A. Roberts & Co 6.68) 675 
(rathercole Broa. 6.5 6.610 
W. Slough 6550 6G 
F. L. Limseill 6,464 6,484 
Rowley Bros 6,404 6,387 
W. Bailey & Sons 6.285 638) 
Vail & Share 6,210 6.5 
M. A. Pearson & Son 6,189 6,189 
A. Monk 6,100 ro 
A. Lewin & Sous hao 5.987 
E. Clarke 59.0 ia 
J. Wright & Co STS 5c) 
iy. Eyles 5B5o 5a 
Ee. G. Brown 5.7 6.8 
G. E. Galliford 5,700 5,70 
43. Jagvard 538 4, 4 
Spalding & Sons 5. S500 
W.T. Batchelor & Son eet) — 


W. & D. Wilkins j 
Nicholis & Son 5,253 5345 


Sykes & Son 5,215 5.25 
E. W. Jacobs, Anerieys, 8.E.* 5. 1s) 5,1% 


Surveyor 's estimate, £5,510. 


LON DON.—For supplying and fixinz library fittings 
at the New Cross Brauch Library, for the Deptford 
Borough Council. Mesare. Castle & Warren, architect %, 
Strand, W.C. --— 

G. M. Hammer & Co., Ltd, St. James's 
roid, Barmon lacy £335 


MERTON.--Por makinzg-up Meadow and Mill roads, 
for the Urtan District Council. Mr. G. Jerram, 
Surveyor, Council Offices 
W. Wright £1,455 641 E. & E. Ties £700 15 6 
J. Mowlem & Ca. 813 6 0 | 8. Lane, WimMPle- 

Bailey & Weller sooo deon* 731 86 


MONKTON.—-For laying a sewer at Monkton Village, 
for the South Shields Rural District Council. Mr. 





Thomas T. Bains, Civil Engineer, Surveyor to the 
Couneil 
G. Thornton £106 16 11! G. E. Simpson -( oa ee) 
J. Thompson M3 14 4) J. Henderson 7315 6 
J. Senile. jun. 9 3 9 |-W. Kennedy 72 8 3 
W. Wilson 92 6 0|J. Barrow, Jar- 
J. Hope 9 8) row" 6 0 0 
D. Glen 1 9 6) 

NOTTINGHAM.—-For the internal cleaning and 


painting of certain Council schools, for the Education 
Committee. Mr. Frank B. Lewis, City Architect :— 


High-pavement, 


C. Nett, 63, Derby-road* £iz 0 
Stanley-road. 

Ww. », 15, Lammas-street* 58 19 
Forest Fields. 

(. Hlett, 6%, Derby-road* fe > ee 


All Saints ( Forest-road). 
Elson & Hanbury, 72. St. Ann's Well-road* 65 15 
Trent Bridge. 
A. E. Shipley, 2, Robin Hood-promenade* 6 0 
Huntingdon-st reet. 


C. Lett, @, Derby-road* 1” 0 


[DecEmMBER 17, 1910. 


WEMBLEY.— For mak ~» (le 
Westhury avenue, for the Tr » » sta and 
Mr. Coca) K. Chayanam, Surveyer to +). naan 


Claytenwren ine. 
, A. Dunmore £2.155 16 6 | Tho wen & 
Haley & Son 1.501 17 5) P Pise,) 
T. Starkey L574 215 Pree & Bou 





A LS 166) FG Bry 

W. Wright 1Me 68 Willis & P. 

N. Effiot Ao. 1,514 191 Wemiler* is ye 

3. Jaggard 14 6610.7. Gia, M4 18 

A. Wooster lame 72 ot 
West hew ry- rus 

J.A. ee — 8; Pree i < 

W. Wright 19 lw 1 P. Fite... , 

Haleey& Son. 1,176 1K 4 PF G. hy 

2 Starkey L361 15 3 veel! 1? 14 

T. Adams 115 9 30.7. G ae $n. 


H. Eliieté Co. 1.48 3 to 
G. Jageard 
A. Wooster . 


Willis Pow. 
Lom 8 4 Wemider’ “4 
LMS 3 4! Thomsos : 
WHITLEY BAY ig erecting ‘ es on t 
south side of Watte-rosad, for the Wi: ad Mor 
seaton Urban Thistrict ( Sorunet) Mr 4 J Rr 
A.M Inst.C_E., Council Surveyor : 
H. Millar, Monkaeaton 


YORK.--Por constractine new street t Wal 
for the Corporation. Mr. F. Ws 
Eu rineer 

Acme Flooring and Paving Co (194 
Ltd... Gainshorough-road, Vietor 
Park, London, N_E.* i" 


126 16 








Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
(mnecorporating the Ham Hill Stome Co. snd C. Trask & Son, 
The Dowltang Stome Co 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:— Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), (Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materia'- 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
— flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 

granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
hagas Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient | ge diana y fer 
Hills of Quantities, &. 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, EC. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(Estap.isnep 1835), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, SE. 
Fideshesio No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 








Registered Trade Mart. 


Polonceau Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE, 
WHITE SILICA PAVIN:. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines). 















Established 1831, 
Telephone : 


EMPRESS” 








Cures i in 19 cases out of 20. 
Write sainae for lilus:rated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


345-350, Euston Road, London, N.W- 
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